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How New York Supports 
the Automobile Industry 
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“THE ROW,’’ LOOKING SOUTH FROM COLUMBUS CIRCLE, WHERE THE BULK OF NEW YCRK’S AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS IS DONE 


IXTY MILLION DOLLARS represents the annual re- 

ceipts of New York automobile sales concerns, reck- 

oned on a conservative basis. Something over 33,000 

cars form the basis for this ‘vast exchange. New 

York buys for her personal use something over 20,000 
automobiles this year, exclusive of trucks, electrics and steam 


cars. New York’s taste in the matter of motor cars is omnivor- 
ous, every kind so far marketed finding some sort of a demand, 
but in the main the tendency is toward the cars of medium and 
higher price. 

New York’s “Automobile Row,” limiting that district strictly 
to the companies which have stores on Broadway, is sales head- 
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Pierce-Arrow Automobile Agency, 


United StatessMotor Company, Sixty-first and Broadway, Columbia. 
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Stoddard-Dayton- Motor Car Company, 227 W. 


Stoddard-Dayton. 


Elmore Motor Car Company, 229 W. Fifty-fourth Street, Elmore. 


233 W.-Fifty-fourth Street, Pierce-Arrow. 


Fifty-seventh Street, 
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quarters for. 27,145 gasoline pleasure automobiles annually. 
There are 6f agencies and general sales agencies: and branch 
houses between Forty-seventh street and Seventy-sixth street, 
handling 95 different makes of automobiles. 

These figitres do, not take-into consideration cars of foreign 
manufacture and do not include a number of important: stores 
that are located just outside the limits of the zone described. But 
they do include the big majority of American-made cars of all 
classes and “descriptions—the backbone of the industry. Of 
course it is a palpable fact that 27,145 cars cannot be sold in a 
year by the Broadway stores to the New York buying public 
alone.. The selling field must be larger in order to afford an 
outlet for the’ produet and awhile a number-of the agencies have 
only the Manhattan territory in which ‘to make sales most of 
them include considerably more territory and a few have as 
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AUTOMOBILE “ROW” IN MONEY TERMS. 


$60,000,000 a year conservatively represents the.- 
annual sales of gasoline pleasure cars on Auto- 
mobile Row. 
33,000 cars are included in ‘the ee sales. 
Of these about 21,000 are taken by the metro- 
politan motoring public. 
“It ismestimated that about 12,000 cars are , dis- 
. posed of by sub-agents in territory tributary to 
"I the SRow:” 
! There are eitbty sales establishments of -all 
| kinds in Manhattan. 
Seventy of these handle Taree made auto- 
| mobiles. 
Sixty-one stores are located on Broadway be- 
,tween Forty-seventh and Seventy-sixth streets. 
\ \\_ The average -price ‘paid ‘by New Yorkers for 
\ their cars is larger than the, amount paid ss pur- 
chasers in. tributary territory. 
“ Despite. this fact New York buys. more low- 
priced: automobiles than any community- on earth. 
It wlsoxbuys more high-price and medinm-price. 
The dunual_automobile bill of New York City 
for new cars is “estimated at $42,000,000. 
Business is slightly better on the @hole than it 
was at this time last year. 
It seems much better because the trade did not 
expect it‘to be so good. 
The total volume of trade in I9I1 promises to 
excéed that_of 1910 by a considerable. margin. 
The factories generally are in position to meet 
the demands ‘of the-trade or to curtail- produc- 
tion without causing such unsettled: conditions as 
obtained last year. , 


many as thirteen States to supply from New York headquarters. 
The significance of New York as a sales center is by no means 
confined to the metropolis alone. 

The “Row” is the biggest, busiest and by far the most im- 
portant automobile sales field in the world. There are fully 
70 American agencies in New York, which handle upward of 
31,150 cars annually and with the concerns selling foreign cars 
the number is swelled to 80 and the total number of sales reaches 
above the enormous figure of 33,000 cars a year. 

The automobile selling fraternity of Manhattan takes in con- 
siderably more than $60,000,000 a year over its counters. If 
the profit on these sales is roundly 25 per cent, the gross income 
of the New York agencies is $15,000,000 a year. 

Dividing this sum equally between the eighty different con- 
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cerns the pro rata share of each would be $187,500. On the gen- 
eral average there are ten persons employed in each salesroom 
and the average rent paid is in the neighborhood of $5,000. If 
the average income of the employes is $2,000, the total expense 
for that item would be $20,000. Light, heat, advertising manage- 
ment, incidentals and other expenses would account for a much 
larger sum. The total net profit of the various agencies, disre- 
garding bad credits and losses, figures out a comfortable sum 
on the general average, but, like every other business, some of 
the concerns included enjoy a feast and some suffer the pangs 
of famine.. The branch houses of many of the factories are con- 
ducted on a general salary basis, the companies themselves as- 
suming the chances of profit or loss, but in the final analysis the 
business must be there or the branch will be metamorphosed into 
some other form of selling agency. 


ABOUT MEN AND METHODS 


There are upwards of 700 men engaged in sell- 
ing automobiles along the “Row.” 

There are fully 500 clerks and office help em- 
ployed in the various stores. 

The average pay of the salesmen is in the 
neighborhood of $2,000 a year. 

The best salesmen make $10,000 a year, and in 
a few instances even larger sums. 

As a general rule, the sales manager of the 
establishment is the best salesman. 

Three kinds of selling organizations are used 
in New York: First, agencies; second, general 
sales agencies; third, branch houses. 

The rental of automobile stores alone, not in- 
cluding other spaces and departments, amounts 
to $500,000 a year. 

The payroll of the salesmen and sales man- 
agers totals $1,500,000. 

Clerical and office help costs $250,000 annually. 

Advertising, freights, light, heat and incidentals 
foot up almost $2,000,000. 

Other expenses of the “Row” bring the amount 
of expenditures well above $6,000,000. 

The total gross income of the “Row” has been 
estimated at $12,000,000. 

If six men divided the net income equally 
there would be six new millionaires each year. 

Many of the selling organizations are corpora- 
tions in which the stock is held widely. 

There is an increasing number of branch houses 
operated as a part of factory selling. 

The territory covered by the “Row” extends in 
some instances through a dozen States. 


In some cases branches are conducted for the prestige and 
advertising they may bring to the manufacturers, but the profit 
from such undertakings must be quite apparent to the factory 
managements or changes are made. It is recorded that several 
of the newer concerns operated as branch houses do business at 
a loss, but are continued for the single reason that it affords the 
representatives an opportunity to refer to “our New York branch 
house” in selling goods in other sections. 

Automobile Row proper commences at Forty-seventh street 
and is limited to the Great White Way between that thorough- 
fare and Seventy-sixth street. The cross streets near Broad- 
way afford locations for several big companies, notably, Pierce- 
Arrow and Rambler and a few of the avenues contain automo- 
bile salesrooms. But in the main the stores are strung along the 











C. R. Teaboldt & Co., 1597 Broadway, Everitt and Owen. 





Lexington Automobile Company, 1y93 Broadway, Lexington. 
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greatest. thoroughfare of the world between the lines of de- 
marcation referred to. . 

The greatest number are bunched on both sides of the street 
between Fifty-first and Sixty-third streets, where it would be 
impossible to throw half a brick without damage to some well- 
known make of automobile. 

The concern on the “Row” with the biggest ideas intends to 
sell 2100 cars this year and the most modest prediction made 
during a thorough canvass by THE AUTOMOBILE was for 100 cars 
during the same period. The cars that sell for $1,250 and less 
average around 500 to the store, at least in the estimates given 
out by their representatives. The biggest and most expensive 
range from 400 down to 100 cars per shop. Definite figures were 
exceedingly hard to secure in many of the conservatively man- 
aged concerns. For instance, the Cadillac representative smil- 
ingly declined to make any estimate, which action could scarcely 
be laid to fear of comparison with the showings of other con- 
cerns. On the other hand several companies made detailed state- 
ments as to past business and future prospects and intentions as 
will appear below. 

Making all due allowances for enthusiasm in the estimates 
secured, the figures reached do not appear to be excessive. 
Twenty-nine of the establishments on Broadway are limited to 
Manhattan Island as a selling field. Fourteen others include 
Long Island; eight more take in Long Island and Westchester 
county; five others include Jersey City; three have New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut, and the others range from thir- 
teen States to general distribution all over the world. There are 
24 Michigan built automobiles handled on Broadway; 11 Indiana 
products; seven New York makes; six New Englanders; eight 
from Ohio and a representative showing from Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, New Jersey and Missouri. 

In the mile and a half that encompasses the “Row” there are 
employed in the automobile salesrooms a regiment of nearly 
700 men, constituting probably the best body of salesmen en- 
gaged in the industry anywhere. This number does not include 
the forces connected with the repair departments and service de- 
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Knox Automobile Company, 1966 Broadway, Knox. 
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partments that are conducted in conjunction with the sales de- 
partments and simply represents the number of men aires in 
selling exclusively. 

These men make from $10,000 a year down and a few may ex- 
ceed that figure. The sales managers of the agencies are fre- 
quently the best salesmen of the establishments and make even 
larger sums where their compensation is rated on a strict com- 
mission basis. 

The pay-roll of the salesmen and salesmanagers along Broad- 
way is about $1,500,000 a year. Rent is about $500,000 a year, 
where the stores alone are considered. Where the New York 
branch house appoints agents in its territory a material deduc- 
tion must be made from the gross income to take care of the 
sub-agent’s commission in making the final distribution of the 
allotment set off to the New York house. This item is a variable 
quantity and a definite basis for figures is almost impossible to 
get at. It is estimated that about 12,000 cars are sold to ultimate 
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Lozier Motor Car Company, Fifty-sixth and Broadway, Lozier. 






consumers each year by sub-agents of the New York “Row.” 
If this figure is approximately correct the gross income of 
Automobile Row proper wotild be reduced about $3,000,000 from 
the original figure of $15,000,000. 

There are three distinct types of salesrooms. First the agency 
proper which may be conducted by an individual, partnership or 
corporation ; second the branch house, which is operated in close 
relations with the factory or selling organization and in reality 
is a part of it, and, third, the general distributors who handle the 
whole output of a factory either as an agency or a branch house. 

The usual mode of procedure in conducting an agency is to 
make a contract with the factory to handle a certain number of 
cars in a certain year. A deposit is generally required by the 
factory of the agent and usually amounts to 5 per cent. of the 
list price of the cars from which the percentage of the agent has 
been deducted. Delivery is arranged to take place gradually 
during the selling season and when the cars are shipped from 
the factory to the agent the transaction is subject to draft. 

The branch house methods are too numerous and various to 
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describe in detail. In the agency transaction the percentage of 
advance payments depends on several factors. Some factories 
demand and receive larger. amounts than are represented by 5 
per cent., contingent upon the volume of the order and other 
considerations. 

The general sales agencies are handled according to various 
methods which differ with each individual case and which are 
susceptible to no general rule. 

As a factor in the national industry, the “Row” is undoubtedly 
one of the most important. The metropolitan motoring public 
demands a wide selection of the best types of cars and as a re- 
sult the concerns that go to make up the selling fraternity en- 
compass a broad presentation. 

Business is more healthful this year than last and during the 
few warm, bright days that have been enjoyed so far this Spring 
the stores have been thronged from one end of the “Row” te 
the other. 
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United States Motor Company, Sixty-first and Broadway, Distributors of 
Maxweit and Columbia Cars. 


“Ten degrees more temperature and a continuation of the 
sunshine, and we will all have to lease extra safes to hold the 
money,” is the way one aggressive agent put the situation. De- 
spite the emphatic statements that there will be more automo- 
biles contracted for this year by the New York agents than they 
ordered last year the facts throw considerable doubt upon the 
protestation. In some cases the New York agents will get more 
cars than last year, but in others they will take less. There will 
be less panicky pressure to dispose of stocks at the end of the 
season and the probabilities of the case all point to a vastly 
more satisfactory business than that of 1910 with approximately 
the same volume. 

Some of the more optimistic dealers are beginning to talk of 
a car shortage that will delay deliveries to late purchasers and 
they get real serious in discussing this phase of the situation, 
pointing to the number of sales so far closed, the prospects car- 
ried on their I'sts and the fact that the factories are not right 
up-to-date on deliveries even so early in the season as this. 
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Winton Motor Carriage Company, Seventieth and Broadway, Winton, 
y 


The difficulty now being experienced is that the threatened sur- 
plus of last year colored the vision of the agents in asking for 
allotments this year and the business this year, while not much 
different in volume from what it was in 1910, is so much better 


-than was expected that many of the dealers fear that they reefed 


their sails a little too soon. 

However, most of the agencies have sliding agreements so that 
it’ will” bé-possiblé for them to get more cars than their allot- 
ments called for in the event of their needing them. 

The factories are better prepared to shift gears than,ever be- 
fore since the automobile became a live factor in the commerce 
of the world. At present every maker of automobiles is exerting 
every effort to turn out his finished product, but it is perfectly 
possible to put on the brakes over night if the contingency should 
arise. 

While business in New York is subject to all the influences 
that general trade is affected by elsewhere, Automobile “Row” is 
peculiarly fitted to mark the fluctuations of commerce in the 
metropolis and to act as an indicator of the trend of. trade all 
over the country. 

Curiously enough, this does not take the form of following the 
volume of sales very closely, but is shown most clearly in the 
facility or difficulty with which sales are made. When general 
trade is bad and. money is tight, the actual.salé -of @utomobiles 
may not show any notable difference from that which obtains 
under normal conditions, but with the first indication of a back- 
set to trade the “Row” finds it requires about ten times the 
amount of persuasion and salesmanship to close a sale. 

When the purse-strings of general business relax, it does not 
mean that there is always a flood of buying orders, but simply 
that it is vastly easier to close sales. Naturally enough, busi- 
ness is better along the “Row” when financial conditions are 
sound. 

It is a big, fine red-blooded business, firmly established in 
the metropolis and it is destined to grow mightily and wax more 
important with each passing season. 
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CED SHS EE TS 
‘*Row’’ in Detail 


mobile Row rests on’ Forty-seventh 
street, where it‘ intersects Broad- 
way. Within the memory of the: present 
generation the section now occupied by 
scores of automobile salesrooms. was a 
residential district. It was thought to be 
too far uptown for profitable retail busi- 
ness and too close to the heart of the 
city’s commerce to rank high as a place 

for residence. 
Corbin Motor Vehicle Corporation, 1888 Broadway, Corbin. The vogue of the automobile came along 
' at exactly the right time to save this sec- 
‘tion of the city from innocuous desue- 

tude. 

The demand for show rooms came 
gradually and the pressure was exerted 
along the line of least resistance. One 
by one the second rate apartments and 
boarding houses moved out and their 
places were taken by representatives of 
the lusty young automobile business. To- 
day for a stretch of a mile and a half 
both sides of Broadway are dotted with 
sales agencies. In some of the blocks 
there are as many as eight establishments, 
and the other industries represented are 
frequently occupied by accessory sales- 
rooms of one kind or another. 

Approaching Automobile Row from the 
south, the first establishment to be found 
is that of the American Automobile Com- 
pany, 1572 Broadway. This company 
handles a line of American cars. - These 
automobiles, which are made in Indian- 

ey ae apolis, are of limited production and the 
company caters to the class that can pay 
for exclusiveness. 

The next shop is the home of the Crow, 
which is presided over-by Otto F, Rost, ~ 
general Eastern manager. The store is 
located at 1595 Broadway. Mr. Rost’s 
térritory’ includes everything east of Ohio 
and ‘north of Virginia and all export busi- 
ness. The Crow car is a comparative 
stranger about the metropolis, as its 
sales have never been pressed locally 
before this season. The agency was 
established in 1909 and the first year was 
devoted to laying the groundwork of a 
selling campaign. The next year 53 cars 
were exported and 110 were distributed 
to territorial agents. No definite allot- 
ment has been made for this year, but a 
feature of local retail trade will be made, 
according to Mr. Rost. He is the only 
general manager in this territory who 
makes a practice of personally driving 
his car in track races. 

Whiting Motor Company, 1802 Broadway, Mercer and Cunningham. Next door to the Crow establishment, 


. ‘HE. south,end of New York’s Auto- 
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Resume of the Establishments That 
Make Up New York’s Great Auto- 


mobile Business Highway 





‘ 


at 1597 Broadway, is located the show 
rooms of C. R. Teaboldt & Company. 
. Mr. Teaboldt handles the. Everitt “30” 
pleasure cars and delivery wagons and 
; the big-wheeled Owen, or R-O car. The 
Everitt line is produced by the Metzger 
Motor Car Company, of Detroit, Mich.; 
and is shown in several models.- The 
Owen has little competition in its peculiar 
field, being distinct- in several respects 
from other automobiles. Until a short 
time ago the Bergdoll line was also in- 
cluded among the wares ‘of’ the: ‘Téabbldf**" 
company, but recently it has been removed 
to the Midland agency, 1851 Broadway, 

The Overland Sales Company, 1599 
Broadway, is the next store on the Row. 
This popular-priced car is exhibited in 
all its numerous styles and models in com- 
modious quarters. The business done by 
the Overland in New York is large. The 
car was formerly handled by Charles E. 
Riess & Co., but upon the separation of the 
Overland from the Marion sales depart- 
ment the present company took hold- of 
the distribution of the car. “i 

Across the street, about midway of the 
next block, is the beautiful. show room 
and offices of the Palmer & Singer 
Manufacturing Company. This-is at 1620 
Broadway. The New York store is the 
sales headquarters for the company, which 
has been making. and distributing auto- 
mobiles for four years. The volume of 
business in 1908 was 75 cars; in 1909, 125 
cars; in I910, 200 cars, and for the cur- . _., Moon Motor,Car 
rent-season thé’éstiniate is for 240° cars." ° “" * * 
Both — four-cylinder - and" six-cylinder 
models are sold. 

At the southwest corner of Fiftieth 
street and Broadway is the establishment 
of Carl H. Page & Co., who handle the 
Chalmers line. This agency was founded 
in'1908 and has grown into a command- 
ing position in the metropolitan trade 
during the four years that have followed. 
The 1908 allotment to the New York con- 
cern consisted of 350 cars, all of which 
were marketed. Some idea of the volume 
of trade done by the Page company may 
Le gained from the estimate for the pres- 
ent season. The company, according to 
official statement, has contracted for 1,000 
Chalmers cars of 30 horsepower and 
250 cars of 40 horsepower. According to 
list prices this amount of business would 
exceed $2,600,000 in IQIT. 

The De Dion Bouton American head- 

. quarters is the only automobile store in 
the next block north. This branch of the 
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Colt, Stratton Company, 200 Broadway, handling the Cole “30.” 
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Ftench factory is presided: over by E. 
Lescaris.. 

Above Fifty-first street the stores come 
thick.and fast: The first to be reached on 
the left side of the street going north is 
the -home ef the Oldsmobile, 1653 Broad- 
way. This company is incorporated and 
its chief officers are Cutting and Larson, 
two well-known members of the selling 
fraternity.. This agency was established 
in 1906 and-is not a factory branch. The 
progress of the art is nowhere better illus- 
trated than. in the development of this 
liné from the old. curved-dash runabout to 
the modern Limited. 

. The Short & Wright Company, Incorpor- 

nated, 1650 Broadway, handles a big line 
“of: mew cars. The large store of this 
company, is almost across the street from 
the Oldsmobile. Mr. Wright is the chief 
owner of the business and is one of the 
optimistic spirits of the Row. He is 
well stocked with cars and anticipates 
lively trade this Spring. The line carried 
in this establishment consists of the 
Michigan, for which the company ‘has 
contracted for 500 cars; the Staver, the 
allotment for which is 200 cars; the Bab- 
cock gasoline car, 150, and the Lion, 50 
cars. Last year the Michigan and Lion 
were not factors in the local sitiiation, and 
Mr. Wright stated that. the allotment of 
Stavers was 100 and of Babcocks 50. 

At 1657 Broadway is the Garland Auto- 
mobile Company, agency for the Velie and 
Speedwell lines. Last year this company 
contracted for 50° cars of each make, but 
for the season of 1911 the allotments of 
Velies is 300 and a lively business is re- 
ported... The Velie.car was very promin- 
ently displayed at the late automobile 
show at the Grand Central Palace and 
has been an active sale-ever since. The 
Speedwell ‘contract for this season is 75 
cars, according to the management of this 
concern. 

Next door but one to the north from 
the Garland headquarters is the Sidney 
B. Bowman Automobile Company, at 1661 
Broadway. The Bowman company 
handlés the: Marmon as its feature. It 
also sells the Apperson and the Clement- 
Bayard. The growth of the Marmon 
business in New York covers a period of 
three years, commencing in 1909 with 30 
cats’sold. In 1910 50 automobiles were 
dispesed of, and this year the allotment 
is 100. The history of this company dates 
back to 1902, when it handled the old 
Kensington electric. Later it took on the 
Clement, Orient, Thomas, and finally the 
Apperson and Marmon. 

The Oakland Motor Car Company, 1650 
Broadway, is between the two preced- 
ing establishments. This concern, which 
is officially the Shepherd Motor Car Com- 
pany, commenced to sell the Oakland line 
in 1908, when it contracted for 100 cars. 
Thg sriext year it doubled its allotment, 
and Hy 106) the contract was for 300 
carsi <7 jmate as made by the man- 
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Peer'ess Motor Car Company, 1758 Broadway, Peerless. 


A. Elliott Ranney, 1928 Broadway, where the Hudson line is sold. 


Carl H. Page and Company, 1627 Broadway, Chalmers. 
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Garland Automobile Company, 1657 Broadway, Velie and Speedwell. 





Locomobile Company of America, Seventy-sixth ind Broadway, Locomobile. 





Franklin Automobile Company, Seventy-second and Amsterdam Avenue, Franklin. 
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agement for this year is for 50 cars. 

On the same side of the street and just 
north of the Marmon agency comes that 
of the Jackson Automobile Company, 1663 
Broadway. The Jackson cars are handled 
by C. W. Oathout, Eastern distributing 
agent of the company. The enterprise was 
organized in 1907 and has enjoyed a steady 
growth since its inception. 

Crossing Broadway and trending back- 
ward about midway of the block is the 
headquarters of the newly formed Eastern 
Distributing Agency of the Consolidated 
Motor Car Company at 1662 Broadway. 
This company sells the Croxton line of 
taxicabs and pleasure cars and in the 
near future will handle the Royal Tourist 
.nd the product of the Acme Venee1 
Body Company. The estimate on the 
number of Croxtons to be sold this sea- 
son is 225. The agency was instituted in 
1908, when 25 cars were contracted for. 
J. P. Stoltz, vice-president of the Con- 
solidated, is in charge of the agency. 
The number of Royal Tourists to be taken 
has not been fixed. 

At the corner above is the new quarters 
of the Abbott-Detroit Motor Company 
and the Regal Sales Company, the street 
number being 1670. The Regal was form- 
erly handled by the recently discontinued 
Regal branch house and the Abbott is 
a comparative stranger. The 1911 allot- 
ment to this concern is 500 cars. 

H. J. Koehler, 1709 Broadway, is the 
distributor of the Hupmobile. This 
agency controls a very wide territory, con- 
sisting of New York, New England, New 
Jersey and part of Pennsylvania. The 
line this year is the standard runabout, 
touring car and delivery wagon. The 
sale of Hupmobiles in the East com- 
menced in 1909, when 250 were ordered 
by the agents. In 1910 1,200 were dis- 
tributed throughout the territory, which at 
that time was the same as this year with 
the exception of New Jersey. This year 
the allotment is 2,100 cars, which will be 
handled throughout this territory from 
the Broadway headquarters. 

A few doors north of the Hupmobile 
agency, at 1715 Broadway, is the home 
of the Haynes Automobile Company, of 
which E. W. Headington has been presi- 
dent for three years. This concern was 
started in 1906, when 35 cars were con- 
tracted for. In 1910 303 cars were sold, 
and while the allotment, according to Mr. 
Headington, is 500 for this year, the re- 
cent fire at the MHaynes factory at 
Kokomo, Ind., may delay or prevent de- 
livery of the full number. The territory 
covered by this selling company is New 
York, New England and New Jersey. 

At the corner of Fifty-fourth street and 
Broadway is the establishment of W. P. 
Mallon, who handles the Krit and Pater- 
son in a territory comprising thirteen 
States. About 800 Krits were ordered in 
1910, and the allotment for the present 
year is said to be slightly larger. A 
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considerable proportion of the business in this line is transacted 
through subagencies. The Paterson territory is somewhat smaller 
than that of the Krit and the allotment is 400 cars for I9QII. 

Just back of the corner of Fifty-fourth street, at No, 233, is 
the agency of the Pierce-Arrow. The business of this concern 
is one of the pioneers in the automobile line in New York and 
elsewhere on the American continent. The car is one of the 
highest priced in American motordom and has an extensive 
metropolitan patronage. 

The Elmore Motor Car Company’s New York headquarters are 
at 229 West Fifty-fourth street, just off Broadway. The Elmore 
and its two-cycle motor have been actively pushed by the com- 
pany and have made an excellent relative showing in the metro- 
politan field. 

The Peerless Motor Car Company, 1758 Broadway, has one 
of the handsomest show rooms on the “Row.” This: company 
started business in New York in 1905, when it had an allotment 
of 50 cars. These found market, and the business has grown 
steadily each year until the contract for the current year is for 
350 cars. The Peerless has a wide patronage among the wealthy 
section of New York. 

R. M. Owen & Co., 1759 Broadway, handle the Reo and Premier 
on an extensive scale. The Reo ranks as the pioneer of the’line 
and has been sold in New York since 1905 in increasing num- 
bers. The. Premier was taken on in 1907. The company’s 
domicile is Lansing, Mich. 

Wyckoff, Church & Partridge, incorporated, Fifty-sixth and 
Broadway, lately the selling concern in the metropolitan field 
for the F. B. Stearns Company, of Cleveland, are now handling 
the Commer truck and in the immediate future will afford a 
general market for the Guy Vaughn pleasure car. This car, 
which is being manufactured at Kingston, N. Y., is being care- 
fully groomed for its début in New York and will be pushed vig- 


Fiat Automobile Company, 1786 Bfoadway, American Fiat cars. 
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Where the Paige-Detroit and Colby cars are sold at 1800: Broadway, 
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orously by this compact and well-knitted sales organization. The 
company is equipped to-carry on a big trade. Under its activity 
Stearns sales wéfe increased from nothing in 1906, when the 
agency of the car was assumed, to a maximum last year. 

The Ford Motor:Company, presided over by Gaston Plaintiff, 
at 1723 Broadway, has been doing business in its present form 
since 1905. The volume of Ford business is large and constantly 
growing. 

The Lozier Motor Car Company, Fifty-sixth street and Broad: 
way, is the Eastern distributing branch for the Lozier line. It 
was installed March 1, when the general. offices of the company 
were removed to the factory at Detroit. -The territory over 
which this branch holds sway consists of New York, New 
Jersey, Washington and Philadelphia. W. S, M. Mead is in 
charge of the branch. The allotment of Loziers to this terri- 
tory for IQII is estimated at 175, but may be expanded. 3 

The Stoddard-Dayton Motor Car Company, 227 West Fifty- 
seventh street, handles the Stoddard-Dayton line. This car has 
found an increasing market in the metropolis and is accounted 
one of the most popular of the high-grade, moderate priced 
automobiles represented in New York. 

The F. B. Stearns Company, of New York, Fifty-seventh street 
and Broadway. This company has just assumed charge of the 





W. P. Mallon, Fifty-fourth and Broadway, handling the Paterson .and 
Krit lines. 


i 


Croxton Motor Company, 1662 Broadway, where Croxton and Royal Tourist 
cars are handled. 


sales of Stearns cars in New York. The new salesrooms are 
prominently situated and are in charge of W: Arthur Lesser and 
a crew of experts. The allotment for this year for the metro- 
politan district alone is estimated at 250 cars. 

Charles E. Riess & Co., 1776 Broadway, directly across the 
street from the new Stearns agency, handle the Marion, Selden 
and Imperial. This company formerly sold the Overland and 


. Marion on a broad scale. The Marion, which is the sales feature 
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of the company for this year, has been sold in New York for 
four years. In 1908 only 20 cars were disposed of; in 1909 the 
allotment was increased to 50. Last year the total was swelled to 
250, and this year the estimated business is 700 cars. 

Just above Fifty-seventh street is the Fiat Automobile Com- 
pany, whose American factory at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is ex- 
pected to supply it with an allotment of 200 cars during the sell- 
ing season of 1911. E. R. Hollender, one-of the foremost advo- 





Short and Wright (Inc.), 1650 Broadway, Michigan, Staver, Babcotk and 
Lion cars, 


cates of automobile racing and competition, is at the head of the 
project. In addition to the American cars, the company will 
import quite a number of Italian made automobiles. 

S. J. Wise & Co., 1794 Broadway, handle the Amplex valveless 
motor car and the Rauch. and Lang electric. The Amplex has 
been on the market for three years, starting in 1909 with an 
allotment of 10 cars. That year, according to Mr. Wise, 64 cars 
were sold. In 1910 the allotment was 75 cars, and this year the 
estimated business is 150 cars. 

The Moon Motor Car Company’s New York headquarters are 
located on Fifty-eighth street, just off Broadway. The territory 
covered by this concern includes New York, New Jersey and 
Connecticut, and is in charge of W. J. Coghlan as sales manager. 
Earl J. Moon makes New York his headquarters in supervis- 
ing this important territory. The Moon line has been marketed 
in New York since 1909, when 65 cars were distributed:. This 
year the estimated business will be 250 cars. The Moon is a 
lively seller and Mr. Coghlan, who formerly was agent for the 
Chadwick at Philadelphia, expects to have a good year. 

The Henry Motor Car Company, 1849 Broadway, made its 
metropolitan bow this season. The territory of this agency in- 
cludes New York, New Jersey and Connecticut, and the man- 
agement expects to do a considerable volume of business. 





E. R. Thomas Motor Company, Sixty-third and Broadway, Thomas Flyer. 


The new S. G. V. car, made at Reading, Pa., is handled by the 
Gotham Motor Company, at 1853 Broadway. This car is moving 
well for a beginner and the company has been allotted 150 cars; 

The Midland, Correja and Bergdoll are the trio handled by J. 
Mora Boyle at 1855 Broadway . 

The Empire City Automobile Company, 1800 Broadway; 
handles the Colby and Paige-Detroit cars, both new to New York; 
The Paige line was introduced last year, but too late in the, sea- 
son to prove miuch of a factor. This year 150 Paige <afs and 
100 Colbys will center the attention of this company in the seéll- 
ing line. Early indications'seem favorable to a profitable “first 
year’s business. 

The Whiting Motor Company is at 1802 Broadway. This con- 
cern sells the Mercer and Cunningham. 

Studebaker Brothers Company, of New York, has a big store 
at Fifty-ninth street and Broadway. This company sells the 
Studebaker “40,” E-M-F “30” and Flanders “20.” The allotment 
for this year consists of 150 Flanders and 250 E-M-F’s. 

The Cadillac Motor Car Company is located on the left-hand 
side of the street, at the entrance to Columbus Circle, the street 
number being 1819 Broadway. - This concern has handled the 
Cadillac car for years under the direction of I. M. Uppercu. 

United States Motor Company, Sixty-first street and Broad- 
way. This great company handles the sales of the Maxwell, 
Columbia and Sampson lines directly from its headquarters. 
Colonel K. M. Pardee is actively in charge of the sales. The 
whole vast machinery of the company is conveniently located 
to aid sales in this territory and business is consequently lively. 

The Pullman line is handled by Cimiotti Brothers. 

One of the handsomest and most commodious show rooms in 
New York or elsewhere is that of the Packard Motor Car 
Company, at Sixty-first and Broadway. The cars are displayed 
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to much advantage amid the luxurious 
surroundings. Mr. Budlong, president of 
the New York company, is one of the 
most active figures in the trade. It is 
said that the Packard allotment for 1911 
is already cared for, but efforts are being 
made to secure more cars. The Packard 
agents enjoy a wide custom in New York. 
The allotment this year is said to have 
been 400 cars. 

The distribution headquarters of the 
Simplex Automobile Company is at 1862 
Broadway. Mr. Dale, who is in charge, 
stated that the allotment last year was 
270 cars, and that it is slightly more for 
IQII. 

The Mitchell Motor Car Company, 1876 
Broadway, is. cramped for room in its 
present .quarters and has arranged to 
move across the street to larger rooms be- 
fore next Fall. The allotment of this 
company for IQII consists of 500 cars, ac- 
John Moore & Company, 2010 Broadway. agents for the “Brush runabcut . cording to official advices. The Mitchell 
trade.in New York is increasing. 

The Alco is handled by the American 
Locomotive Company’s branch house at 
Sixty-second street and Broadway. This 
location has been recently remodeled and 
is one of the fine stores of the “ : 
The Alco production is comparatigely 
small and its sales field is limited to@the 
wealthy class. Nevertheless, the sites 
have shown a distinct increase since 1905, 
when the car was first presented to the 
public. : 

The White Company, Sixty-second 
street and Broadway, is favorably situated 
as to its show room, where the full line 
of gasoline pleasure cars, steamers and 
trucks are on display. This year the New 
York company will handle 250 White “40” 
gasoline cars and 200 trucks. The allot- 
ment of steamers is indefinite. R. H. 
Johnston is at the head of the business. 

The New York store of the Corbin 
Motor Vehicle Corporation is at 1888 
Broadway. 

The E. R. Thomas Motor Company has 
a magnificent salesroom at Sixty-third 
and Broadway. Spring business is lively 
and every car that can be secured from 
the factory is in demand. It is estimated 
that sales will show a considerable in- 
crease over those of last year. 

The Matheson Automobile Company is 
well located at Sixty-second street and 
Broadway, where a full line of its six- 
and four-cylinder cars are displayed and 
sold. 

The Rainier Motor Company, Sixty- 
fourth street and Broadway, has recently 
been taken over by General Motors, ac- 
cording to announcement of the manage- 
ment. The car has always had a select 
patronage in New York and the present 
plans are said to contemplate a more vig- 
orous selling campaign. 

A. Elliott Ranney, 1928 Broadway, is 
the selling agent of the Hudson in New 
York. This company is one of the busiest 
Palmer & Singer, 1620 Broadway, Palmer-Singer ones on the “Row” and each year marks 
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Matheson Automobile Company, Sixty-second St. and Broadway, Matheson. 
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a new record of sales. Progress has 
been conspicuous during the past two 
years and Spring business is already at 
full swing. 

Next door north is the local agency of 
the Pope-Hartford line. 

The Poertner Motor Car Company, 
1922 Broadway, handling the National, is 
one of the most popular agencies in New 
York. W. C. Poertner, president of the 
compels a veteran in the automobile 
busines spite his youth, and the wide 
metropdfitan market of the National line 
indicate§ the activity of his organization 
in the trade. 

Urider the personal handling of Wil- 
liam Marvin Gage, general manager, the 
Carhartt car is being introduced to the 
New York public from its new quarters at 
1989 Broadway. The former salesroom 
of the company was at the Plaza Hotel 
and the change to the new quarters was 
made recently. Mr. Gage is optimistic as 
to the future of the industry and par- 
ticularly so with regard to the car he is 
handling. 

The home of the Winton Motor Car- 
riage Company at Seventieth street and 
Broadway is a beautiful salesroom with a 
large exposure on the White Way. The 
Winton is one of the veterans of the 
“Row,” the selling department in New 
York having been conducted as a branch 
house since 1905 and an agency for sev- 
eral years before that time. Mr. Brown, 
who is in charge, is an enthusiast about 
his line and the men who are associated 
with him are among the most active in 
automobile salesmanship in the metropo- 
lis. Winton patronage is large and of 
high class. 

The Otto Motor Car Company, han- 
dling the Otto car at 1964 Broadway, has 
made considerable strides during the past 
year. Hitherto the effort to retail the 
car in New York has not been insistent, 
but this year the company is pushing this 
end of the business with vigor. 

Next to the Otto establishment is the 
New York store of the Knox Automobile 
Company, 1966 Broadway. This company 
has long been represented in New York 
with its high-grade line of New England 
cars. The Knox company has a fine 
show room and a well-trained corps of 
salesmen. 

The Lexington Automobile Company, 
1995 Broadway, is one of the recently es- 
tablished stores of the “Row.” This car 
has been growing in popularity in the 
West and has gained a foothold in New 
York that is promising of a profitable 
business this season. 

The Case car, formerly known as the 
Pierce-Racine, manufactured by the J. I. 
Case Threshing Machine Company of 
Racine, Wis., is sold from 1934 Broad- 
way. The selling of the Case in other 
sections of the country has been aggres- 
sive and the New York agency is expect- 
ed to keep up with the pace set elsewhere. 
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F. LB. Stearrs Company, Fifty-seventh and Broadway, Stcarns 


The White Company, Sixty-second and Broadway, White cars and trucks 


Poertner Motor Car Company, 1922 Broadway, Nat’onal 
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Henry Motor Car Company, 1849, Broadway, Henry roadsters and touring 
cars, 


The Colt-Stratton Company, New York, distributors of the 
Cole “30,” is located at 2000 Broadway. This concern really 
started to do business with the car on a considerable scale in 
1910, when 208 were sold. Trade was lively and the allotment 


‘was more than filled. This season an order for 700 cars has 
been filed with the factory. 


At Seventy-second street and Amsterdam avenue, facing 


‘Broadway, is the establishment of the Franklin. This line is 


about as well*kridwn -as~any in -the’ metropolis” and-.since: its: in- 
stallation in New York it’ has proved exceedingly popular. H. 


-R. Bliss, district manager for the factory, is accounted one of 


the most efficient automobile salesmen in New York. He has 
schooled his force in all-the fine points claimed for his line, 
such as lightness, air-cooled motor, big tires and exact mechan- 
ical adjustments. Franklin business is large and growing. The 
new style of hood has been welcomed by the New York public. 
The Brush runabout, one of the sturdiest low-priced cars on 
the American market and the equal. of many larger automobiles 


‘in speed and stamina, is handled in New York by John Moore & 


Company, 2010 Broadway. The Brush has a world-wide repu- 
tation and enjoys a. large market here and elsewhere. 

The friction-drive Cartercar is handled at 2178 Broadway by 
the Cartercar Company. 

The “Farthest North” on the “Row” is the big, busy estab- 


‘lishment. of: the Locomobile Company of America at Seventy- 


sixth street and Broadway. The Locomobile is closely asso- 
ciated with the development of the motor car in America and 
has been. before the public ever since the public took an interest 
in motoring. As “everyone knows it is a big, graceful car, care- 


fully made in New England without special reference to price. 
‘The volume of business reckoned in cars is not as large as that 
‘ofa number of other lines where prices are lower, but in money 


terms it ranks high in receipts. 
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The “Row” thus considered is thirty city blocks long and the 
stores covered are included among those that front upon Broad- 
way in addition to those located within a short distance of that 
great trade artery upon the cross streets. 

The range of prices that one may pay for new cars is from 
less than $500 to more than $15,000 and models of each of the 
kinds referred to may be seen in stock along the “Row.” Also, 
every possible gradation of price and size that lies between 
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Mitchell Motor Company, 1876 Broadway, showing Mitchell shop. 





H. J. Koehler, 1709 Broadway, distributors of the Hupmobile in the East. 


these extremes may be had for the buying. There are 166 
different styles of runabouts, 124 types of touring cars, 73 
different limousines and closed body styles and 18 utility wagons, 
besides a host of light delivery cars susceptible to be fitted to 
the regular runabout or touring chassis. 

There are a few racing bodies and many stripped chassis in 
regular stock and if the buyer happens to have unusual ideas 
as to the car of his fancy all he has to do is to describe what he 
wants and the New York automobile salesman will filt it or 
break something trying. 





ETROPOLITAN motordom buys 21,000 new automo- 
M biles annually. The figure cited represents only the 
gasoline pleasure vehicles needed to supply the tre- 
mendous demand of New York alone. The total bill amounts to 
about $42,000,000. 
There is a large class in New York that only uses an automo- 
bile regularly for a single season. At the end of one year the 
car is relegated to the second line of defense and its position 
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is taken by some newer fancy in the line of a motor car. At 
the end of the second year it is moved back to the “reserves” 
and when three summers have passed it goes to the second-hand 
man, if it has managed to remain in the possession of the 
griginal purchaser that long. 

* The usual method of buying a car is a little different here than 
it ,is elsewhere in the land. There is a constant striving for 
novelty, and along with the novelty the New York buyer de- 
mands speed, reliability and comfort. Many novelties come to 
the surface momentarily during a season and then sink out of 
sight because they do not carry the other requisites in the correct 
proportions. 

The New York buyer gets his ideas of the style of cars he 
wishes from a variety of sources. The mechanism, style, price 
asid_performance of all the standard makes is a live subject of 
discussion at the clubs and many a buyer has prepared himself 
to purchasé a Gertain make of car from participating in analytical 
discussions in thé sacred precincts of his club, where such a 
person as an automobile salesman never has a chance to enter. 

Primed with the opinions of his friends and his own conclu- 
sions drawn from them, and other sources of information, he 
frequently avoids the place where the particular car he is con- 
sidering is sold. But.in some mysterious way the information 
that he ‘feels, favorable to a certain kind of automobile does 
leak out and generally reaches the establishment where the car is 
handled.sooner or later.. The sales manager has learned not to 





Oldsmobile Company of New York, 1652 Broadway, Oldsmobiles. 


make the mistake of approaching the prospect directly upon 
learning of his leaning toward the car sold in his establishment. 
He uses almost uncanny skill and diplomacy in arranging a 
“chance” interview with the clubman and the record of sales 
in New York shows that an astonishing percentage of sales are 
consummated, which have their basis in similar conditions. 
All the clubs are subscribers to the leading technical magazines 
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and the conclusions reached in the informal discussion of motor 
car merit are astoundingly correct from the mechanical and 
utilitarian viewpoint. The theory of the car as set forth in 
the magazine and the record of its performances, coupled with 
the actual experience of the clubmen in handling the car, form 
a solid ground from which they can proceed to a conlusion that 
has much merit in it. 

Personal solicitation and circularization have both good and 
bad points from the viewpoint of both buyer and seller. The 
circular is a most uncertain means of reaching the right pedple, 
as butlers and janitors have a marvelous discrimination in 
picking out this class of literature and consigning it to the ash- 
cans before it is ever read. A small percentage of such litera- 
ture does reach its destination, but it is too small and hazardous 
to rest much faith upon. 

Solicitation is used more or less by all aytomobile sales- 
men. The men engaged in this line of industry can approach 
and meet the heads of-professions and businesses and +epresenta- 
tive men of the leisure classes on an equal footing or they can- 
not prove much of a success in marketing automobiles. Much 
depends upon the presentation of the salesman’s claims for his 
car and the schooling of the salesman must be very thorough and 
his natural ability must be large m order to win. 

The humble necessary chauffeur is a distinct element in selling. 
Of course, the unknown or unreliable man has little influence with 
his employer as to the choice of a car, but it is an undeniable 
fact that when James or Francois, having been employed by an 
automobile owner for several years, suggests that a certain car 
is about the right thing for his employer to ride in it does have 
a certain weight. However, the influence of James or Francois 


is greater in a negative way than as a positive force. If he is 


a competent workman of keenness and observation his views 
are likely to be practical and valuable, particularly. as to the 
faults he has observed in service. 
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Wyckoff, Church & Partridge 


(Inc.), Fifty-sixth and Broadway, Commer 


truck. 





Gotham Motor Car Company, 1859, Broodway. New York home of the 
S. G. V. . 
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Cadillac Motor Car Company, 1819 Broadway, Cadillac. Charles E. Riess & Co., 1776 Broadway, Marion, Selden and Empire. 
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American Automobile Company, 1572 Broadway, American. ‘ Otto F. Rost, 1595 Broadway, Crow. 


S. J. Wise & Co., 1794 Broadway, Amplex and Rauch & Lang electric. 





Abbott-Detroit Motor .. 1670 Broadway, Abbott-Detroit and Regal. Otto Motor Car Company, 1964 Broadway, Otto. 
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mobiling Are Answered by the Matter Presented by Forrest R. Jones 


in the New Edition of the 
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[410]—What indication observable while driving the car may 
show that ignition is too late? 


The circulating water may become so hot as to be con- 
verted into steam which, if there is any visible opening to the 
radiator, can be seen escaping. The exhaust pipe may become 
red hot near the engine. 

[411]—What permanent injury may be caused by running with 
too late ignition for a considerable length of time? 

The exhaust valve is apt to become pitted and warped 
so as to leak. The exhaust pipes may warp and leak where they 
connect to the engine casting. 

[412]—How should the spark and throttle control be set when 
running a car at a uniform speed along a good, level road? 

The throttle should be closed as much as possible in order 
to economize fuel and prevent undue heating of the engine, and 
the spark should be advanced as far as possible for satisfactory 
running of the engine. 

[413]—If the spark is advanced too far when running, what 
bad result follows? 

The combustion pressure will become too high in the 
cylinder before the piston has completed its compression stroke 
and offer so much resistance to it during the completion of 
the stroke as to produce heavy stresses in the crankshaft, which 
may be sufficient to break it. 

[414]—What is an indication that the spark comes too early 
when running? 

There will be a pounding sound (knocking) in the engine 
generally, and in a one-cylinder or two-cylinder engine an ad- 
ditional tremor may be given the car. In an engine with four 
or more cylinders that is new, with all parts snugly fitted, there 
may be no knock or other indication that is discernible, unless 
the spark is excessively advanced. Loss of power will always 
come with excess of advance, but not necessarily with the 
amount of advance that produces knocking in a somewhat worn 
engine, or even in a new engine of the single-cylinder or two- 
cylinder type. 

[415]—If the spark and throttle are properly set when running 
at the legal rate on a level road, how would you manipulate them 
to climb a grade without losing speed? 

Retard the spark slightly and open the throttle gradually, 
then advance the spark carefully up to the safe limit. 

[416]—When the car slackens speed on an increasing grade, 
how do you throw the sliding gears from high speed to a slower 
speed? 

Disengage the clutch, bring the gears to neutral position 
between high-speed and next to high-speed, increase the speed 
of the engine, throw in the clutch momentarily, disengage again, 
and bring the sliding gears quickly into the next to high-speed. 

[417] —How would you adjust a carbureter which has a valve in 
the air inlet that it lifted against a spring (automatic air-valve) 
by the air when the throttle is open wide? 

First make the preparation for starting the motor. 

Set the gasoline (needle) valve of the carbureter to what is 
judged as about the proper opening. A quarter turn of the 
valve, or less, will generally answer for the first trial. 

Set the automatic air-inlet valve about midway between its ex- 
treme adjustments. 

Open the throttle one-quarter way, or less. 








Prime the carbureter if there is any provision for so doing. 

Set the spark control for late ignition. 

Crank the motor several times. If it does not start and there 
is provision for priming the carbureter, partly close the air inlet 
of the carbureter while cranking. The air inlet can be thus 
partly closed by one’s hand or a piece of flat metal. The air 
inlet should be left free as soon as the motor starts. Several 
trials at starting, with different settings of the throttle lever, 
should be made. 

If the motor starts but runs only a few revolutions and no 
black smoke (not blue or blue-white) appears at the exhaust 
just before the motor stops, then open the regulating valve of 
the carbureter wider to let more gasoline into the air passage 
(to make a richer mixture). Crank the motor again as before. 

If black smoke appears at the exhaust just before the motor 
stops, then slightly close the regulating valve of the carbureter. 
Crank as before. After the motor is started, adjust the regu- 
lating valve of the carbureter to obtain the maximum speed of 
motor for a given setting of the throttle, the latter being kept 
well closed in order to prevent excessive speed. It will gen- 
erally also be advisable to give the ignition different settings 
to obtain the best results. If the exhaust shows black smoke 
the carbureter is feeding too much gasoline. This is apt to be 
accompanied by misfiring and explosions in the exhaust pipe and 
muffler. If there is backfiring (popping) in the intake pipe and 
carbureter, too little gasoline is going in unless this is due to a 
faulty valve, valve-spring or some unusual cause. 

Set the spark and throttle so that the motor runs comparatively 
slow. Then open and close the throttle quickly. The motor 
should speed up rapidly without misfiring or backfiring while 
speeding up. It is not unusual for backfiring to occur when 
the throttle is quickly closed, although the motor operates sat- 
isfactorily otherwise. 

If backfiring occurs when speeding up rapidly, open the regu- 
lating (needle) valve to feed more gasoline. If black smoke 
and misfiring occur, close the regulating valve slightly. The air- 
valve spring will need adjustment after changing the setting of 
the gasoline valve. It is a matter of trial for each type of car- 
bureter to determine which way to make this adjustment. Tight- 
ening the air-valve spring makes a richer mixture and relieving 
it produces a leaner one. 

After the above adjustments have been made, the car can be 
tried out on the road. Hills of steep grade naturally give the 
best means of trying out. In the absence of steep grades the 
rapid speeding up of the car is a good way of determining the 
action of the carbureter. 

The adjustments of the carbureter to be made on the road are 
of the same nature as those already given above. The maximum 
pull and speed of the motor are, of course, what are sought. 





Every Cloud Has a Silver Lining 


To a large extent the law of compensation takes care of in- 
equalities. Crude oil is now used to allay the dust of our roads; 
hence it may be observed that the automobile increased the 
demand for liquid fuel and at the same time created a demand 
for the by-product of the process. Automobiles create road 
dust, which the by-product cements, thus balancing the evils. 
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That noise when it grows sufficiently indicates the end of the 
life of the car. 

That noise may be due to a loose-fitting piston. 

That noise may follow if the piston pin bearing is slack. 

That a worn crankpin bearing will result in considerable noise. 

That a slack main bearing is the father of overmuch noise. 

That a bent crankshaft belongs in the noise category. 

That the valve springs may be too strong for silence. 

That weak valve springs belong in the column of noise. 

That valve stems in loose guides will be noisy. 

That loose halftime gears will produce noise and other ills. 

That a flexible camshaft is a noisy proposition. 

That a loose flywheel produces a knock and a dangerous condi- 
tion. 

That clutch springs, if they are slack, will produce a noise due 
to slipping of the clutch. 

That lack of clearance in the crankcase results in scraping of 
the connecting rod and noise. 


That loose joints in the crankcase are responsible for a wheez- ° 


ing noise. 

That a carbureter that is too small for the motor evolves a car 
bureter noise. 

That intake manifolds work loose at the flanging and produce a 
wheezing noise. 

That constricted passageways in the exhaust piping are respon- 
sible for noise. 

That a muffler that is half worn out is leaky and produces a 
noise. 

That lack of clearance between the fan blades and the radiator 
is responsible for noise, and leads to the purchase of a 
new radiator. 

That a worn-out gear type water pump produces noise without 
pumping water. 

That the radiator, if not securely fastened down, will work a 
hole in its walls, producing noise. 

That live rear axles, unless they are kept properly adjusted and 
lubricated, will make a noise. 

That the bevel drive must be adjusted and properly lubricated. 
otherwise it will make a noise wearing out. 

That the mudguards must not be fastened with stove-bolts or 
they will surely make a noise. 

That the bonnet has to be securely fastened down or it will 
rattle. 

That the body, if it is not properly fastened to the chassis frame. 
will work loose and make a noise. 

That the tools in the tool box, unless they are secured, will get 
mixed up, and produce a fearful noise. 

That the exhaust pipe, unless it is properly secured, will whip 
about, wearing holes in the gasoline tank, and other con- 
tacting parts, besides making a noise. 

That the exhaust cut-out, unless it has a tight clapper, will be 
the cause of some noise. 

That the magneto universal joint, unless it is suitably designed. 
will make a noise. 

That the universal joint, unless it is suitably designed, will make 
a noise. 

That the universal joints of the shaft drive must be lubricated or 
they will wear slack and make a noise. 

That noise is at home in poor lubricating oil. 
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That Noise Is the Index of the 
Rate at Which the Owner of 
d-Earned Money 
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That a poor automobile is best known by the amount of noise 
it makes. 

That paint in the many joints around the chassis will not pre- 
vent noise long enough to warrant paying for the car. 

That beeswax on the gears, for the purpose of subduing noise, 
is not to be compared with a good fit. 

That the best noise-killer in the world is accuracy of fit of the 
parts. 

That the way to prevent a good automobile from becoming noisy 
is to maintain good conditions of lubrication. 

That noise visits slack bearings and wears out its welcome. 

That noise is all that emanates from some salesmen when they 
are describing their products. 

That noise is catching, and it might be in the products that some 
salesmen describe. 

That the first sign of noise in an automobile is the proper cue 
for the owner of the car. 

That noise is a burglar and to catch him at his profession is 
a wise proceeding. 

/ hat noise most readily finds a lodging place in the automobile 
that is driven at a high rate of speed. 

That good roads and noise are not on friendly terms with each 
other. 

That noise costs the automobilists of America over $100,000,000 
per year. 

That noise is the silent salesman of the repairman, and the friend 
upon whom he can always place reliance. 

That noise causes over 75 per cent. of the total cost of main- 
taining automobiles in this country. 

That noise is the sign of lack of skill of the builder of a car 
if it appears in a new product. 

That noise is the sign of recklessness of the owner of the car 
if he drives at high speed over bad roads. 

That noise is an indication that the repairman will have butter 
on his parsnips. 

That noise may be deferred if the automobile is driven at a 

moderate speed. 

noise will not creep in if the car is cleaned every time it 

comes off the road. 

That noise cannot exist in the presence of good lubricating oil 

That lubricating oil would be cheap at a dollar a drop if the 
owner of the car would take the pains to apply it at 
the right time and place to-prevent noise. 

That noise is a cracked bell that tells the owner of the car that 
he is on the way to the poorhouse. 
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Avoid Joints to Save Trouble—There should be no joints in 
the piping between the tank connection and the carbureter con- 
nection, primarily because such joints serve no useful purpose. 
and again, they are not necessary. The best of joints are more 
or less prone to give trouble, and as they are oftentimes made 
they are sure to go wrong. 

Careful Fitting Always Necessary—When rear wheels come 
off, it is not safe to figure that the thing will happen in front 
of a hospital. They will come off if the fitting is not carefully 
done. As some cars are made, they may come off if the fitting 
is well done in certain cases. It is important to be very careful 
in such cases, and it will reflect no credit on the repairman who 
fails to do good work. 
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Di t Extracts From the Best Foreign Journals Dealing 
ges with Subjects Related to Automobile Engineering 


-—Fuel in a Solid State. 





Solidified Gasoline—This substance is the invention of a 
Roumanian chemist, Dr. V. Rosculetz. Briefly described, it is the 
result of dissolving stearic acid, after undergoing prolonged 
treatment with hydrochloric acid at a high temperature in the 
hydro-carbons to be solidified, the solution being mixed with an 
alcoholic solution of caustic soda at about 80 degrees C. After 
cooling the hydro-carbon is no longer a liquid, but forms a 
jelly-like mass, possessing the same colors as the hydro-carbon 
used for its manufacture, and of a sufficient consistency to be 
carried and handled like any other solid body. 

Solidified petrol is not a chemical combination, as the petro! 
used for its manufacture can be completely evaporated; indeed, 
under the microscope it appears to have a capillary structure, and 
to be formed of a sort of extremely fine sponge, in the pores 
of which unchanged liquid petrol is contained, and the mass 
representing approximately 98 3-4 to 99 per cent. of petrol, 1 to 
I I-4 per cent. stearic and caustic soda. The physical properties 
are the same as those of liquid petrol; evaporation very easy; the 
same heating power; inflammability and carbureting power very 
intense. Upon heating solidified petrol it does not melt under 
ordinary pressure, but evaporates, the heat simply causing vapor 
to be given off slowly, while if ignited it does not melt, but 
burns like wood or coal, and the flame can be easily put out with 
a piece of cloth, and even by water. A curious property of 
solidified petrol is that its volume is less than the volume of liquid 
spirit used in its preparation, the reduction in volume ranging 
between 10 and 20 per cent. 

The method of utilizing the solidified petrol for the operation 
of petrol engines may first be mentioned. As it gives off its 
vapor without having to be converted back to a liquid form, 
the use of the ordinary type of carbureter, with its float feed and 
spraying jet, is entirely obviated. This part of the system has 
been worked out under the direction of another Roumanian—an 
engineer, Mr. G. Constantinescu—and, it may be added, is still 
in course of further development. As installed on a 45-horse- 
power six-cylinder Fiat and a 40-horsepower four-cylinder Dar- 
racq, on the near-side running board is mounted a long, narrow 
and shallow box, in the bottom of which are five small diameter 
pipes, through which the whole of the exhaust gases of the motor 
are directed, in order to give the necessary heat for vaporiza- 
tion. Above the pipes is a grille, on to which the jelly-like sub- 
stance is packed, the lid then being closed to hermetically seal 
the box, except for an air inlet in one of the narrow ends, the 
pipe conveying the gas to the combustion chambers being con- 
nected to the opposite end. Under the suction of the engine air 
is drawn into and through the box, it being, in its passage, thor- 
oughly impregnated with petrol vapor, or, in other words, car- 
bureted. As the surface of the jelly substance presented to the 
action of the air becomes exhausted of its petrol, the holding 
medium falls into the bottom of the box, the residue, which, as 
already mentioned, only amounts to about 1 per cent. of the 
whole, having somewhat the color of beeswax. 

In a recent test in London (Eng.) of the fuel with a Darracq 
car, the inlet pipe was ingeniously fitted up so that by the 
turning of a lever the engine could be made to draw its 
supply of gas either from the box which was filled with solidi- 
fied petrol, of a density of .760, or from the usual carbureter 
supplied with liquid spirit. The motor was started up on the 
solid fuel, and answered to the second turn of the handle, in- 
dicating that the carburetion was rapid and intense; while, so 
far as the short run went, the engine certainly seemed to pull 
better on the solid than on the liquid fuel. A good deal of this 
increased efficiency is attributed by those responsible for the new 
fuel to the fact that the exhaust gases, which are a!l passed 
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through the petrol box, yield up a large portion of their heat to 
the gaseous mixture, which is dried and perfectly carbureted be- 
fore it enters the cylinders of the motors, the explosion being 
thus greatly facilitated, the combustion in the cylinder also hav- 
ing time, owing to the dry nature of the gas, to take place under 
good conditions before the exhaust begins. 

On the cars referred to above an extra air inlet, controlled by 
a suitably placed lever, is provided, but it is intended to arrange 
that the air supply through the gas-making chest shall be auto- 
matically regulated, in accordance with the speed of the engine. 
Another very interesting experiment is also to be made; that of 
removing the radiator from the car, and passing the water used 
for the cooling of the cylinders through the pipes in the bottom 
of. the solidified petrol box, instead of using the exhaust gases. 
and thus at the one and same time cool the circulation water by 
utilizing its heat to give the necessary vaporizing temperature in 
the petrol chest. 

A series of comparative tests have recently been carried out 
by Mr. R. W. A. Brewer, A.M.I.C.E., on a four-cylinder engine, 
having a bore and stroke of 63.5 mm. by 102 mm., using .764 
solidified petrol and .720 liquid spirit, the results of which are 
summarized below: 


Consump. Consump. 

Mean Revs. Mean per Hour er b.h.p. 

Test. per Min. b.h.p. Kilo. iow Litre. 
Heavy solid s.g. 0.784 1428 10 4.26 0.560 
Light Liquid s.g. 0.720 1428 10 5.10 0.710 
Heavy Solid s.g. 0.764 1050 12.2 3.80 0.408 
Light Liquid s.g. 0.720 1050 12.2 4.63 0.528 


In the first two of the above tests, the comparison of weight 
of the solid and liquid fuel works out at .835, or 16.5 per cent 
in favor of the former, while the volume comparison is as .70 
to I, or an economy of 21 per cent. 

It is not possible at the moment to give accurate figures as to 
the cost of solidified petrol. We are informed, however, that it 
will be but slightly in excess of that of liquid spirit. In this con- 
nection, too, reference may be made to the claim that, while a 
certain quantity of petrol occupies in its solid form 20 per cent. 
less volume than in the liquid state, it shows 30 per cent. greater 
mileage, owing to the perfect combustion, this latter feature be- 
ing demonstrated by the colorless and smokeless nature of the ex- 
haust gases. In addition to this a notable point is the possibility 
of using petrol of greater density—and consequently cheaper— 
than that usually employed (that used on the demonstration cars 
was .760), and also mixtures of petrol and paraffin. Already suc- 
cessful tests have been made with a solidified combination of 
the two, in the proportion of 60 per cent. spirit and 40 per cent. 
of the heavy grade of hydro-carbon. 

Another interesting use of the solidified petrol is in connection 
with motor car headlights and lamps, as these can be lighted on 
the oxy-petrol system—that is, a combination of oxygen and 
petrol vapor, obtained by passing oxygen, contained in a flask or 
steel bottle, through a box or tube fitted with the jelly sub- 
stance, the cost of 
running five 60-cp 
lamps five hours per 
day for a month is 
stated to be only 60 
cents. Another ex- 
ample of the use of 
solidified petrol is 
seen in connection 
with petrol lamps, in 
which incandescent 
mantles are used. In 
these the ordinary 
container can _ be 
filled with pieces of 
the jelly substance, 
so that if the lamp 
is overturned the 
light simply goes 
out—The Motor 

















Two patterns of mudhooks, intended for fit 
ting to a tire to enable a car to, pull itself out 
of soft ground or driving on ice. These have 
been devised by R. V. Howard, of Barton-on-the- 
Heath, Moreton-in-Marsh, Gloucestershire, Eng- 
land. The type shown in the upper view is for 
small tires and is so arranged that the studs are 
clear of the ground until the wheel begins to 
churn the soft earth into a rut. The lower one 
is for heavy cars and is more substantially con- 
structed.—The Autocar. 


Car Journal. 
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Describing the 

In the Overhauling of a Tor te al 
ations Involved in Taking Up Play and Wear in the Crankshaft 
Bearings 





ROBABLY the crankshaft is the most costly piece in 
the make-up of an automobile. Of the 2,500 square 
pieces in a car, the crankshaft may cost as much as 
500 of the average pieces. This being so, considering 
the fact that the crankshaft has to do the hardest part 

of the work, considering, further, the fact that the crankshaft is 
the most ill-shaped member in a car from the point of view of 
the ability to do the work, is it not strange that other parts of 
automobiles fail, especially when it is considered that the crank- 
shaft stands up in nine cases out of ten without serious conse- 
quences? What the situation tells is that the materials of which 





crankshafts are made are of the best for the purpose, and, were 
it the purpose here to extend the discussion, it would offer a 
chance for comparison that would not argue well for the ma- 
terials that fail in service that is far less arduous than that 
which falls to the lot of the crankshaft. At all events, when 
an automobile is being overhauled prior to a hard season’s work, 
it is necessary to size up the situation with a discriminating eye, 
and the automobilist who has the best grasp of the situation is 
the one who will fare best in the long run. Most crankshafts 
fail (a) due to the lack of care that they receive in service— 
they are not sufficiently lubricated; (b) on account of the prac- 
tice of making the motor go slow when it is 
desired to make the automobile go slow— 
the sliding gears are not employed for their 
intended purpose; (c) the material of the 
crankshaft may be good, but there is not 
enough of it used; (d) there may be 
enough of the material, but the design of 
the crankshaft may be faulty; (e) the 
motor may be allowed to speed up—some 
chauffeurs think that this is the right way 
to try a motor to observe if it is in good 
fettle; and (f) the bearings may be so 
slack that the crankshaft is induced to bend 
as it takes the load. 

Rigidity is necessary if the crankshaft is 
to last for a long time—the platform, soto 
say, should be stable. This rigidity may 
not be afforded.’ The case may not be so 
designed as to withstand the moments that 
service demand of it. If the bearings are 
so scant—that is to say, if the projected 
area of the main bearings, in view of the 


Fig. 2—Showing how the feeler gauge is used in connection with the motor bearings to ascertain H : 
the amount of clearance between the webs’of the crankshaft and the side of the bearings duty that they have to perform, is restricted 





Fig. 3—The correct method of lifting the crankshaft into the bearings so that the bluing effect will 


e uniform 


—it is scarcely to be expected that the 
crankshaft will do work for a long time and 
not show the result of this service. The 
owner of the automobile cannot be blamed 
for the design, but if he is so unfortunate 
as to purchase an automobile equipped with 
a motor that is too frail to stand up it re- 
mains fer him to take into account all of 
the attending conditions and to govern his 
actions accordingly. 

There is no way that the crankshaft can 
be damaged so readily as to make the motor 
run free at a very high speed. The reason 
for this lies in the fact that the secondary 
moments increase as the square of ‘the 
speed. This is a way for saying that, if the 
extreme fiber strain in the section of the 
crankshaft is, say, 10,000 pounds per square 
inch when the motor is running at 1,000 
revolutions per minute, this’ strain will in- 
crease to 40,000 pounds per square inch if 
the motor is run at 2,000 revolutions per 
minute, and, contrary to the belief of the 
average automobilist, this strain will be the 
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same whether the motor is propelling the car or the automobile 
is standing still. 

The next way to do damage to a good crankshaft and rupture 
a poor one is to find a long hill that will tax the ability of the 
motor to drive the car up the grade, and instead of sliding to a 
lower gear make the motor labor, as it will under such condi- 
tions. It seems to be the idea of some automobilists that an 
automobile is valueless unless it will climb all of the hills for 
miles around on high gear, but they fail to take note of the fact 
that the depreciation of the motor, and especially of the crank- 
shaft, is enormously increased under such conditions; nor does 
it matter whether or not the car does actually climb the grade 
on high gear—the damage will be done in any case. 

The extent of damage that will result due to the poor man- 
agement of an automobile on the road, while it depends upon 
the quality of the car, to begin with, will increase with the square 
of the speed on a level, and as the speed of the motor falls off 
when a grade is being negotiated. This depreciation will also 
be more or less, depending upon the degrees of lubrication, first 
in view of the extra load that is imposed by added friction, and 
finally if the bearings are allowed to run dry, when they will 
“freeze.” 

But good lubrication does more than keep the bearings from 
freezing and reducing the friction load. The shock that is so 
detrimental to an automobile is much re- 
duced when a film of lubricating oil is 
placed between the members at joints. The 
lubricating medium is a buffer of no mean 
proportions. It is frequently claimed that 
the great value of pneumatic tires lies in 
the softening of the shocks that would soon 
cause the metal of which the automobile 
is made to rot. The tires are not nearly 
so efficacious for this purpose as the little 
films of lubricating oil that stand between 
each little unit shock and reduce the meas- 
ure of the blow ere it is permitted to join 
other blows and swell into a great shock: 
Heat is not to be recommended in the 
region of the lubricating oil, it being the 
case that the body of the oil is reduced as 
it is heated up. The crankcase of the 
motor, if it is not provided with “breath- 
ers,” is more likely to so heat that the 
lubricating medium will fall off in the 
property called body and will scarcely be 
equal to the occasion. It has been claimed 
that the heat in the crankcase frequently 
reaches. the level of the boiling point of 
water (212 degrees Fahrenheit), and that 
the lubricating oil will be as efficacious 
for the purpose at this high temperature 
as it will at the temperature of the sur- 
roundings is scarcely to be believed. If the 
flywheel of the motor is of unusual weight, 
it should be plain to the owner that this 
weight will have unusual effect upon the 
main bearing next to the flywheel; but if 
the bearing is not looked after at frequent 
intervals it will show more wear than the 
other bearings, and in such a case the fly- 
wheel weight will cause a bending of the 
crankshaft, under which conditions its life 
should be much shortened. That speed, if 
it is run up unduly, provided the bearing 
next to the crankshaft is much depreciated, 
will do its deadly work is assured. Were 
it desirable to design a testing machine 
for the purpose of testing steel to de- 
struction, this would be a very good way 
to go about it. 


? 
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The longevity and sweet-running qualities of the gasoline 
motor, provided the construction is right, depend in a large 
measure upon the condition in which the bearings are kept, and 
it is useless to expect efficiency if they are not constantly in 
good order. There are no hard-and-fast rules to follow as to 
the manner in which motor bearings should be bedded in, as it 
depends upon the method of attachment and the material from 
which they are made. One method that is applicable to most 
cases is shown in the different stages in the accompanying illus- 
trations. 

Owing to the heat senerated by friction the first consideration 
to be borne in mind 1s the amount of clearance necessary to al- 
low the crankshaft to work after the expansion has taken place. 
With some metals this is fixed at two to three one-thousandths 
of an inch ard with other metals it may be as high as four one- 
thousandths. In all cases there must be a clearance so that the 
film of lubricant can coat the bearing in its entire area. Before 
starting to take up any play in the bearings it is a wise plan to 
insert the crankshaft in a lathe and ascertain whether it is 
running true. The slightest disalignment will have a deleterious 
action on the bearings and effectually prevent the workman 
obtaining good results. The reason for this is clear, as, instead 
of touching the bearings evenly when they are screwed down 
tight, owing to the eccentric motion due to the disalignment, one 





Fig. 4—Showing the operation of scraping the bearings of a motor, using a curved scraper and 


illustrating the correct method of holding the tool 





Fig. 5.—If there is to be any clearance in the bearings the way to obtain this is shown in this illus- 
The operator is seen laying a strip of paper the required thickness in the bearing 
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part will touch and leave the opposite side with too much clear- 
ance. 

An excellent method of placing the motor is shown in Fig. 1, 
where the supports are fixed to two side bars that take the place 
of the chassis frame. This method is much easier than when 
the motor arms are used for supports, and with chain or rope 
tackle and a supporting arm similar to the one shown in the il- 
lustration the motor can be manipulated by one or two men with 
ease using a pair of trestles to support it while the actual work 
is being performed. 

Owing to the end thrust exerted on the crankshaft by the 
clutch the engine bearings are liable to wear at the ends, and 
in order to ascertain if such wear is more than the limits of tol- 
erance a feeler gauge should be inserted in the manne; shown in 
Fig. 2. Here again comes a question of the metal employed in 
the bearings, but as a safe guide this clearance should be about 
fifteen one-thousandths of an inch where forced lubrication is 
employed and slightly more for splash. The crankshaft shoul | 
be revolved and the gauge inserted at different points as a test 
of uniformity. The next operation depicts the crankshaft being 
lifted into the bearings after the latter have been cleaned and 
the journals of the shaft coated with Prussian blue, which for 
brevity is known as the bluing process. The metliod of lifting 
the shaft is shown in Fig. 3 where the two men are carefully 
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laying the shaft 
down, taking care 
that it touches all 
three bearings at 
the same _ time. 
The effect of blu- 
ing the shaft is to 
leave an imprint 
on the bearing at 
the point that it 
touches. The bear- 
ing is then scraped 
and tested with 
the blued shaft till 
all three bearings 
show contact over 
the entire area. 
This operation is 
shown in Fig. 4 
and cannot’ be 
done hastily. It is 
better to take two 
strokes of the 
scraper to remove 





Fig. 6—The bearing’s supports require filing in order to compensate for the metal that is scraped 
away and the operation shows bluing of the crankcase to obtain an impression to guide the workman 





Fig. 7—Showing the use of a surface plate that has been blued on the support blocks to insure the 


ing is uniform 
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Fig. 1—-Method of attaching motor to a dummy 
frame which serves as an anchorage for the chain 
hoist 


a given quantity of metal than to take one 
cut, as it is easy to take a little off; but 
should the cut be too deep it is impossible 
to fill it in, and the depression will spoil 
the bearing. The method of holding the 
scraper is also shown in the same illustra- 
tion. The hand nearest the bearing regu- 
lates the pressure and the other is used to 
steady the cut and act as a guide to the 
parts to be removed. After each succes- 
sive operation great care must be exercised 
to remove the particles of metal that are 
shaved away, for if they are allowed to re- 
main in the bearing they act as a point of 
support and prevent the bearing from 
tcuching, causing the cuts that one finds 
in bearings. It will be noticed that up to 
the present the holding-down blocks have 
not been used and there is no necessity to 
use them till the upper halves are a good fit. 
When all the bearings have been scraped 
and the crankshaft beds properly, which 
means that the imprint from the blue is 
uniform, a piece of paper gauged to the 
thickness of the clearance required is 
placed in the upper part of the bearing that 
has been treated, as shown in Fig. 5. Re- 
ferring to the upper part of the bearing it 
must be remembered that the motor has 
been upside-down during the scraping opera- 
tion and consequently what in the illustra- 
tion looks like the lower half is in reality 
the upper when the motor is in the car. 
The effect of the paper is to prevent the 
blue from touching the upper half of the 
bearing and maintain the required clear- 
ance after the bearing has been tightened in 
all respects and the paper is removed. A 
fine liquid shellac is used to stick the paper 
to the bearing, and if there are any oil 
ducts that feed the bearing in the crank- 
shaft they must be slightly tapered to pre- 
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Fig. 


new bearings 
should be turned or milled to obtain 
N 


10o—In fitting the sides 


required 


clearance; M3, M4, Ms, milling cutters. 


down it will leave an impression on the 
latter. The block is then placed in a vise 
and filed till the faintest impression pos- 
sible is left upon it when bolted down with 
the crankshaft in the bearing. In this il- 
lustration the strip of paper will be seen in 
position in the bearing and the operator in 
the act of bluing the aluminum base. In 
order that the face of the block can be filed 
it is advisable to use a surfacing plate that 
has been previously blued and this will 
show whether the surfaces are true. An 
excellent method of carrying out this oper- 
ation is shown in Fig. 7. Too much at- 
tention cannot be paid to the method of 
tightening the bearings, and the tools shown 
in Fig. 8 are the proper ones for the pur- 
pose. Uniformity in tightening must be 
carefully borne in mind as being as impor- 
tant as the scraping itself. 

The method of working the crankshaft 
to and fro is shown in Fig. 9 and consists 
of rocking the shaft about half a turn one 
way and then reversing the operation. 

The photographs were taken at the 
Pierce-Arrow Car Co.’s repair shop at 233 
West Fifty-fourth street, New York, and 
the method described is used on Pierce- 
Arrow cars. The question of clearance in 
the bearings is one that the owner of the 
particular make of car should inform him- 
self upon by writing to the agent or factory 
where the car is turned out. In some makes 
of cars there is no clearance allowed at all 
in the center of the bearing where white 
metal is employed, but at the edges it 
amounts to in some cases three one-thou- 
sandths of an inch. If the bottom half of 
the crankcase is removable without disturb- 
ing the crankshaft it is possible to tighten 
the connecting rod bearings without remov- 
ing the motor. 
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vent the paper 
from getting torn 
as the crankshaft 
rotates during the 
bluing process. 
The scraping of 
the upper half of 
the bearings will 


have caused the 
lower half to re- 
cede and_ before 


the bearing can be 
made to fit it is 
necessary to file 
the block to com- 
pensate for 
metal that has 
been removed. The 
upper half of the 
base chamber is 
blued in the man- 
ner shown in Fig. 
6 so that when the 
block is bolted 
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Likewise Rests the Motor 


Coasting Saves Fuel 224 Should Be Indulged in 


Wherever Roads and Traffic Conditions Permit. 





OASTING should be indulged in whenever the nature of the 
country and the amount of traffic on the road will allow 
it to be done with safety. Not only does coasting tend to 
economy in fuel but it allows the motor to rest, particularly if 
the latter has been working hard in climbing hills or running 
over heavy roads. When about to coast the motor should be de- 
clutched, the gear lever put in the neutral position and the 
motor slowed down to its slowest speed. If the hill is a long 
one, the motor may be stopped entirely, thus stopping the con- 
sumption of fuel and the wear and tear on the motor and al- 
lowing the latter to cool off. With sliding gears, the high- 
speed position can be used instead of the neutral whether the 
motor is running during the coast or not. At the top of a long 
hill the switch may be thrown off after declutching, but before 
the end of the hill is attained the ignition should be switched 
on and the clutch let in gently, starting the motor by the mo- 
mentum of the vehicle. 





Fig. 8—Tightering up the bearings during scraping must be carried out with great care and 
uniformity, and it is necessary to use socket wrenches for the purpose 


Fig. 9—Depicting the method of rockin 





the crankshaft after it has been blued in the bearings to 
obtain the impression 
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Starting Crank Chatters Going 
Up a Hill 


Epitor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[2,582]—I recently bought a car and so 
far have had no mechanical trouble with 
it. On the high gear it is particularly silent 
except when climbing a hill. There seems 
to be a chattering noise as if a gear were 
loose and rubbing against something, and 
when the motor is running fast it is alarm- 
ing. Do you think that the timing gears 
are loose? PUZZLED. 

Boston, Mass. 

The noise you hear seems to come from 
the starting crank being loose and strik- 
ing the engaging dogs on the crankshaft. 
If there is a catch fitted to prevent this the 
spring is either loose or the catch jumps 
the slot. If there is no provision to pre- 
vent the crank from dropping back, as is 
the case when the car is climbing a hill, a 
spring should be inserted in the manner 
shown in Fig. 1 between the end of the 
timing case E and the boss B. If the hous- 
ing is not extended as shown in the illus- 
tration, the matter will be very simple. 





Polishing Brass Is Mostly a 
Matter of Work 


Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

[2,583] —Will you kindly give me a little 
information as to the best polish to use on 
automobiles ? A SUBSCRIBER. 

Casey, Ill. 

There are doubtless a number of brands 
of polishing materials for brass work on 
automobiles, but we are much inclined to 
the belief that “elbow grease” is at the 
bottom of the most successful effort. If the 
brass work is polished at frequent intervals, 
and the workman goes at it diligently on 
each occasion, the automobile will show 
that it is being given proper attention, but 
in the absence of this treatment, it will 
look as if it is the companion of neglect. 





Graphite Is Recommended by 
the Makers Thereof 


Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

[2,584] —Will you send me address of 
firm who manufactures the automatic wind- 
shield? 
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Fig. 1—Showing how the spring prevents ‘the 


starting crank from contacting with the shaft en- 


gagement 
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Is it good practice to put finely powdered 
graphite in a crankcase when using either 
a splash or pump system? If this practice 
is good, about what proportion of graphite 
to oil is best? CuHarLes M. RALEY. 

Claremont, N. H. 

C. A. Metzger, 239 West Fifty-sixth 
street, New York City, or the Emil Gross- 
man Co., 250 West Fifty-fourth street, New 
York City, will be able to afford you in- 
formation as to automatic windshields. 

In re graphite, it is our understanding 
that a small amount of graphite is mixed 
with the lubricating oil. It should be of 
the kind that is manufactured specifically 
for this work. You should be able to get 
considerable information of a detailed 
character from the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co., Jersey City, N. J 

















Fig. 2.—Showing a strong spring used to contract 
the brake shoes after application 


Method of Attacking Brake Con- 
nections to Obtain Com- 
pensation 


~ 


Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

[2,585] —I should like to have the brakes 
of my car made so that they compensate, 
as at present I find it extremely difficult 
to adjust each side separately and obtain 
uniform results. Would you be kind enough 
to publish a sketch as to how this can be 
executed? At present the brakes are 
operated by pedal and side lever, and both 
operate on the drums on the rear wheels. 
I am also troubled with the brakes in an- 
other respect; they have a tendency to 
chatter and rub. What, in your opinion, is 
the cause of this condition, and what can I 
do to remedy it? S. T. W. 

South Orange, N. J 

If you will refer to Fig. 4 you will get 
an idea as to the method of fitting the 
brake connections so that they will com- 
pensate when applied. The clutch with- 
drawing arm carrier C traverses the 
frame, and to this is attached a lever which 
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The Editor invites owners and drivers 
of automobiles who are subscribers to THE 
AUTOMOBILE to communicate their auto- 
mobile troubles, stating them briefly, on 
one side of the paper only, giving as clear 
a diagnosis as possible in each case, and a 
sketch, even though it may be rough, _ 
the purpose of aiding the Editor to under- 
stand the nature of the difficulty. Each 
letter will be answered in these columns in 
the order of its receipt. The name and 
address of the subscriber must be given, as 
evidence of good fatih, adding a nom de 
plume if the writer desires to withhold his 
name from publication. 
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connects with the bar Br. One end of 
this bar is connected with the left-hand 
brake and the other to the tube T1 which 
runs inside T and connects with the right 
hand brake rod R. The side lever brake 
connects with the bar B and the lever arm 
on the tube T, which in turn operates the 
brake rod Ri. 

The reason your brake chatters or rubs 
is probably due to the fact that the shoes 
are a loose fit on the operating tongue 
(as shown at B in Fig. 2) or the spring 
S is not sufficiently strong to pull the 
shoes back into a neutral position. Fit a 
stronger spring. If it is the outer shoe 
that rubs, fit a stronger spring as shown 
in the illustration at Sr. 





Racing Records Given in Last 
Week’s Automobile 


Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

[2,586]—Being .a subscriber to your 
magazine, I would like you to answer some 
questions through your “Letters” column: 

1. What car made the record of 100 
miles, averaging 89.7 miles per hour on 
the Brooklands track? 

2. What is the best formula for rating 
horsepower? 

3. What kind of bearings are used in the 
go-horsepower Fiat, plain, ball, or roller? 
Which do you consider the best? 

4. Would a light flywheel have any effect 
on the smooth running of the motor, and 
why? SUBSCRIBER. 

New York City. 

1. The Thames is probably the car that 
you have in mind. 

2. We gave the new English conclusion 
in relation to formula in THe AUTOMOBILE 
of March 16. Our own belief is that there 
is no formula that will do any better work 
than might be expected of a fortune-teller. 
The best way to find out what a motor will 
do is to test it for that purpose. 

3. Plain bearings. 

4. Yes, the motor will run badly. The 
function of the flywheel is to absorb energy 
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The Editor invites owners and drivers of 
automobiles who are subscribers to THE 
AUTOMOBILE to communicate their per- 
sonal experiences for publication in these 
columns for the worthy purpose of aiding 
brother automobilists who may be in need 
of just the information that this process 
will afford. Communications should be 
brief, on one side of the paper only, and 
clearly put, including a rough sketch when 
it is possible to do so, and the name and 
address of the writer should be given as 
evidence of good faith, adding a nom de 
plume if the writer desires to withhold his 
name from publication. 
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during the part of the stroke when there 
is a surplus, and to supply that surplus 
during the part of the stroke when the 
pumping losses are maximum. The greater 
the flywheel effect under the circumstances, 
the more smoothly will the motor perform. 





Weakness of Iron Supports 
Causes Sagging Running 
Boards 


Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

[2,587] —-The running boards of my car 
have a tendency to sag down towards the 
rear, and it gives the car a lop-sided ap- 
pearance. Would it be better to fit metal 
running boards? 

De STYLE. 

Norristown, Pa. 

The matter of the material of which the 
running boards is made is purely a ques- 
tion of choice, and provided the irons are 
strong enough there is no reason why 
wood should sag in the manner you indi- 
cate. An iron made after the manner as 
shown in Fig. 3 is not much heavier than 
one of small section. The sizes indicated 
will allow for a good size running board 
on which a tire carrier and side tool boxes 
can be carried with impunity. 





There Is a Tradition That 
Chickens Have Teeth 


Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

[2,588]—I am a constant reader of THE 
AUTOMOBILE, and in several of the recent 
large issues, in the advertising section un- 
der the heading, “Wheel, Rim and Tire 
Section,” I notice among the list, spring 
wheels, but I have looked in vain for 
months for any advertisement of a spring 
\ wheel; there seem to be none on the market, 
nor even claimed to be on the market, nor 
are there any being demonstrated in actual 
practice. I would like you to tell me 
through your “Letters” column why this is 
so. Also is there supposed to be an in- 
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What cat me aieai Have to Say 


herent shortcoming or inefficiency in any 
or all spring wheels? 
Ernest G. STACKPOLE. 

San Quentin, Cal. 

Evidently, the advertising make-up man 
had aspirations, or he may have thought 
that there should be wheels of the kind re- 
ferred to, which, however, seems to have 
been based upon a fallacy. In the manu- 
facture of automobile wheels, the pneu- 
matic tire is used because the small road 
inequalities are swallowed up by the tire, 
and when the considerable road inequali- 
ties are intercepted, the resulting shock is 
delivered by the air under compression 
around the circumference of the tire, and 
the work is taken up by the whole fabric 
of the same rather than at the point of 
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Fig. 3—Type and dimensions of side platform 
irons that will prevent sagging and ¥ a trunks 
and two tires being carried with safety 


good rubber, this idea works out to a 
partial extent. It has been found in prac- 
tice that the rubber medium does not trans- 
mit vibrations as readily as air, and it is 
for this reason that solid tires have not 
replaced the pneumatic kind up to the pres- 
ent time. Mechanical wheels, referring to 
them broadly, are made up of a plurality of 
spring units, but the springs are not so re- 
lated to each other that when one is sub- 
jected to work that work is transferred 
to all the springs in the system, and so it 
comes to pass that each spring must be 
strong enough to do all the work inde- 
pendent of the other springs. It will be 
remembered, on the other hand, that each 
particle of air in the envelope of a pneu- 
matic tire delivers to its relating particles 
of air all of the work that it is incapable 
of handling, and the distribution of the 
work, as it goes on under these condi- 
tions, produces the pneumatic effect. There 
are a great number of inventors working 
upon mechanical wheels, and some of them 
have ideas that promise overmuch. If 
these wheels cannot be had upon the mar- 
ket, it simply means that the inventors are 
not as yet ready to “try it on the dog.” 
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Both Wheels Exert an Equal 
Torquing Moment 
Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

[2,589]—Kindly answer the following 
question through your Letter Department 
in THe AUTOMOBILE. 

Are both rear wheels of a shaft-driven 
automobile exerting the same power while 
making a sharp curve? 

J. G. Brack. 

Dushore, Pa. 

It is the function of the differential gear 
to weigh out the twisting moment as it 
comes from the motor to each of the road 
wheels, independent of the fact that one 
must go faster than the other on a curve. 
The limiting condition is that of the trac- 
tive ability of the respective road wheels. 
In determining the tractive ability account 
must be taken of the condition of the road- 
bed, and the effect of centrifugal force as 
it tends to turn the car over, also of the 
weight that is borne by the two wheels. 
The horsepower delivered to the roadbed 
through the two wheels, assuming the same 
conditions of traction, will be the same in 
each if the twisting moment multiplied by 
speed is a constant. It must be said in 
relation to this whole matter that it is so 
fraught with difficulties that there is little 
profit in discussing the incidental relations. 





Reason for the Paintfon the 
Brake Drums Burning 


Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

[2,500]—Will you kindly inform me 
through your columns under “What Some 
Subscribers Desire to Know” what is the 
best means of preventing the paint on the 
rear brake drums of my car from getting 
brown and blistered as if a blow lamp had 
been applied to them. STUDENT. 

Hoboken, N. J. 

The burning comes from the brakes be- 
ing applied for a long time and over-heat- 
ing or the shoes dragging continually on 
the drum. Make a practice while going 









































Fig. 4—A simple method of coupling the brake rods 
to braces to insure compensation 
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down-hill of using your brakes a!.ernately, 
not always the one that is most convenient. 
It is possible that the oil hole O as shown 
in Fig. 5 is stopped up, preventing the oil 
from getting into the bearing to lubricate 
the pin P. If a grease cup is fitted instead 
of an oiler cup the same applies, as this 
part of the car is in a very exposed posi- 
tion and the water is liable to find its way 
into the bearing as well as dust and mud, 
and prevent the release of the tongue D 
that operates the shoes. 





Position of Spark Plug 


Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

[2,591]—Some time ago I was troubled 
with the spark plugs of my car getting 
full of oil, and was compelled to stop fre- 
quently to clean them. The back cylinder 
in particular seemed to stop working on 
account of the oil more frequently than 
the others, but since I have changed the 
location from the side of the cylinder to 
over the intake valve in the valve cover 
the trouble seems to have ceased. What is 
the cause of this? 

LUBRICATION. 

Springfield, II. 

The cause of the oil finding its way to 
the spark plug in the first place is the rea- 
son the plug swamps with oil. When the 
car is traveling up-hill the motor is turn- 
ing faster than when descending a hill, 
with the result that unless there are baffle 
plates in the lower half of the crank-case 
the oil will flow back and the connecting 
rods of the rear cylinders strike deeper in 
the oil than the front ones. Referring to 
Fig. 6, the electrode E, placed horizontally, 
does not act as a guide for the lubricant 
that is thrown inside the plug, as it does 
in the case where it is in a perpendicular 
position. 





Common Sense Rules in Every 
Case 
Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 
[2,592]—Will you kindly answer the fol- 
lowing questions through your “Letters” 
column. 
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rating shaft that applies 


Fig. 5—Showing the o ' 
hole without protection. 


the brake, with an oi 
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1. What is the law for automobiles driv- 
ing on public roads? 

2. Has the automobile driver right of 
way? 

3. If he has the right to pass, which 
side should he take, the right or left? 

4. Has the owner of an automobile the 
right to drive his car if he has applied for 
his license and it has been delayed in 
transit? 

5. What is the rating or horsepower of 
a four-cylinder car, bore 4 x 4 1I-2-inch 
stroke? A SUBSCRIBER. 

Lodi, Ohio. 

1. The rules of the road which have been 
written into law are based upon common 
sense. Disregarding city, town and village 
ordinances, the rules of the road are the 
same for all types of vehicles in which it 
is proper to keep to the right, pass other 
vehicles to the left, drive with moderation, 
and be generous to your neighbors. 

2. The automobile has the same right as 
the horse-drawn vehicle and if the condi- 
tions are as laid down in paragraph 1, right 
of way belongs to the vehicle that is mak- 
ing the greatest safe headway. 

3. Is answered in paragraph 1. 

4. Yes. 

5. According to the A. L. A. M. method, 
this motor would have a rating of 25.6 
horsepower 





Leak Between Combustion 
Chamber and Waterjacket 


Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

[2,503]—Will you kindly answer the fol- 
lowing question in your next issue of THE 
AUTOMOBILE : 

One evening I filled the lubricator of my 
car with oil, and the gasoline tank with 
gasoline, and took my car for a ride prob- 
ably about 30 miles, and when I took it 
home that evening it seemed to be in good 
running condition, and nothing appeared to 
be wrong after I drew all the water from 
it. The next day I took the car out and 
filled the radiator with hot water, and 
started out and I did not run 1,000 feet 
when the water was boiling. I took the 
cap off the radiator and the water poured 
out. I then put in some cold water and 
started the car again with the cap off, and 
the water poured up higher than the wind- 
shield, and I had to put it back into the 
automobile shed. 

Now, can you tell me whether it is the 
oil pump that is not pumping the oil, or 
the water pump that refuses to work? I 
have an idea that it is the oil pump that 
must have frozen up or must have been 
clogged in some way. If you can explain 
what the cause is, I will be greatly obliged. 

ConsTANT READER. 

Lopez, Pa. 

The indications are that the cylinder is 
defective and that there is a leak to the 
waterjacket. The leak may be so slight 
that it does not materially interfere with 


‘the running of the motor. 


~ 
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All the Reasons for Back Kick 
of a Motor 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[2,504]—As a reader of THe Avutomo- 
BILE I take the liberty of asking you to 
state in your columns of “Letters” all the 
things that would cause a four-cycle motor 
to kick back while cranking. Please ex- 
plain fully. SUBSCRIBER. 

Pittston, Pa. 

(a) Spark advanced. 
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Fig. 6—Spark plug placed in the side of the 
valve pocket. he oil is more liable to collect 
in this type than when placed in the valve cover. 


(b) Overheated cylinder. 

(c) High compression. 

(d) Good compression, and lazy crank- 
ing. 

(e) Timing awry. 

(f) Special grades of fuel of a char- 
acter that would be pre-igniting under con- 
ditions of the normal pressure of automo- 
hile gasoline. 





Coping with the Tire Problem 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[2,505]—Please answer the 
questions in THE AUTOMOBILE: 

1. My car is equipped with 34 x 3 1I-2- 
inch tires. I wish to use 35 x 4 on rear 
wheels, and what I want to know is, if for 
any reason one of the 35 x 4 casings were 
put out of commission, and a 34 x 3 I-2 
were put on instead, would running the 
car for, say I5 or 20 miles damage the 
differential ? 

2. What is the difference in carbureter 
adjustment from magneto to battery; that 
is, granting the motor runs perfectly or 
nearly so on magneto, how should the car- 
bureter be changed to run on the battery? 

3. What are the objections to the use of 
inner shoes or liners between casing and 
tube. 

4. Do the makers of the $1,500 cars use 
the same kind of material in the gears and 
bearings of their cars as the makers of the 
$3,000 or $4,000 kind? 

5. Who designed the motor used in the 
Chalmers “30” for 1910? 

6. If ether is put into a gasoline tank, 
about 1-2 an ounce to the gallon, will it 
mix thoroughly with the gasoline and 
cause the same to be uniformly explosive 
throughout the whole mass? 


following ° 


J, 3, 
Cumberland, Iowa. 
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1. The differential would not be dam- 
aged. 

2. The carbureter does not have to be 
changed at all. 

3. See report of an automobilist in rela- 
tion to reliners who gives advice to E. C. B. 
No. 2,541. 

4. Difficult to say. There are many kinds 
of materials used for gears and the distinc- 
tions do not check up with the prices named 
for the finished products. 

5. Ask the Chalmers Company. 





Fig. 7—Method of supporting the radiator on 
springs to absorb all the shocks that cause ieak- 
age 


6. It is not safe for anyone but a chemist 
of experience in the vagaries of explosives 
to mix ether or other detonating elements 
with gasoline. 





Radiator Leakage Due to Solid 
Fixing at the Base 


Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

[2,506]—Some time ago I noticed that 
the radiator on my car leaked at the joint 
in front where the two metal pieces are 
soldered together. I had this repaired and 
it has started to leak again in exactly the 
same place. The man who repaired it the 
first time tells me that I should fit pieces 
of rubber under the side plates that bolt to 
the frame. Do you think that this will 
remedy the defect? L. M. 

Ontario, Can. 

Your trouble arises from the fact that 
when the bolts that hold the radiator to 
the frame are pulled tight the radiator is 
strained at the sides forming the water 
tank around the tubes. Rubber will take 
a certain amount of the pressure from the 
parts, but most cars are now being fitted 
with some cushioning device to absorb the 
road shocks. Referring to Fig. 7 the radi- 
ator trunnion Sr rests upon a spring S, 
which is adjusted by the nut N. With this 
means of suspension it is necessary to se- 
cure the radiator at the top by means of 
a tie rod to the dashboard. 





Valve Timing Is a Progressive 
Undertaking 


Editor Toe AuTOMOBILE: 

{2,597]—Being a reader of your valu- 
able journal, I would like to ask you the 
correct setting of the valves of a 2-cyl- 
inder motor. That is, the position of the 
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head at the opening and closing the valves. 
I have had splendid success until some time 
ago I broke a crankshaft and put in a new 
one, I have experienced considerable 
trouble of late. 

H. H. PurKHiser. 

Mitchell, Indiana. 

In the timing of a motor the process 1s 
substantially the same with one, two, four, 
or six cylinders, it being the case that the 
maker fixes the order of firing when he 
fashions the camshaft, so that the user 
may confine his effort to the timing prob- 
lem, taking one cylinder at a time, and the 
diagram Fig. 8 shows the timing relation 
for one cylinder, which is another way for 
saying that it is for all the cylinders of a 
motor, since the timing should be identical 
in each of them. 





In the Manufacture of Leather- 
Faced Cone Ciutches 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[2,508]—Will you kindly answer the 
following questions regarding leather cone 
clutches in the columns of your paper? 

1. Which is better, a leather clutch 
turned and fitted on a lathe or one skived 
to the proper thickness and put on and 
not turned? What is the general practice 
of the manufacturers? 

2. How much should a clutch leather 
project outside of the flywheel when new 
and under pressure of the spring. 

3. What kind of tanning makes the best 
leather for clutches? 

4. What taper should a leather be 
turned, the flywheel taper being 12° 30’? 

5. If a clutch leather slips after being 
properly fitted and saturated with oil, and 
projects about 1-16 of an inch outside the 
flywheel and the spring is strong enough 
for the old clutch leather, what is the prob- 
able fault of the flywheel not having a 
ridge worn in it? W. P. 

1. The best practice is to obtain the 
leather of the required thickness and 
stretch it over the face of the cone clutch, 
riveting as you go along, and skiving the 
ends so that they will present an even thick- 
ness, or making a butt joint. 

2. The leather should not project out- 
side of the face of the clutch at all. It is 
better to make the facing as much as a 
quarter of an inch narrower than the trun- 
cated cone of the clutch so that when the 
leather thins down under pressure and 
work it will not project beyond the face 
of the clutch proper. 

3. Chrome leather seems to be an effi- 
cacious product. 

4. A good taper is slightly under 10 de- 
grees. 

5. The probabilities are that the leather 
does not present enough surface to the 
facing member of the clutch. Poor work- 
manship and considerable variations in the 
thickness of the leather would produce the 
bad result referred to. The leather should 
be provided with springs between it and the 
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cone fur the purpose of pressing the leather 
into better contact. Cork inserts would of 
course solve the problem. 





This Problem Is Handled Else- 
where in ‘‘ The Automobile ”’ 
This Week 


Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

[2,500]—I am a subscriber to THE 
AvuTOMOBILE. I write to ask if you could 
give me some information about grinding 
the valves of a four-cylinder L-type motor. 
Any advice you can give me will be ap- 
preciated. 


ENGINE. 
Charlotte, N. C. 





The Surfaces Will Have to Be 
Prepared for the Paint 
Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

[2,600] —Will you kindly give me, through 
your columns, the direction for painting 
brass lamps. G. H. Eccuerrexp. 

Keene Valley, N. Y. 

Lamp makers claim that brass and other 
materials as used in the making of lamps 
are extremely difficult to paint satisfac- 
torily. We believe that the surfaces would 
have to be sand-blasted, or otherwise pre- 
pared, after which the same character of 
finishing that a carriage-maker puts on a 
body will serve for the lamps. In Tue 
AUTOMOBILE last week, the methods of fin- 
ishing were given. 





Send Your Lamps to a Fixture 
Man to Be Bronzed 


Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

[2,601] —What can I get in the way of a 
black enamel to go on my automobile 
lamps, so that I will not have to polish 
them as in the usual way? 

E. F. Crapp. 

Marshall, IIl. 

It appears to be a difficult thing to do. 
Makers of lamps say that the enamel will 
not stay on the polished surfaces of the 
lamps under ordinary conditions. 
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Fig. 8—Diagram of the setting of the valves 
of a four-cycle gasoline motor marked off in de- 
grees on the fiy-wheel. 
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When J udement Whispers Don’t 
When the Senses Are Dulled Even an Alarm Clock Fails Its Purpose. 
Don’t Select Such a Time for the Conduct of Lanpereaen Negotiations 


put sandals on a sugar-coated mystery and try to palm 
it off on an unsuspecting automobilist. 

interfere with the working parts of the magneto; 
part is supposed to fulfill a predetermined purpose. 
forget that improvement means to change to something 
better; when you improve a thing, be sure and make the 
change. 

give birth to an idea unless it has the makings of some- 
thing better than that which is being used with success. 
try to wring tears from the eyes of a boiled potato by 
relating the pathetic condition of the man who elected to 
ride in the make of automobile that is not loaded down 
with the nameplate that you represént; it may not be so 
bad after all. 

forget that industry is one vast mechanism devoid of 
intelligence; furnish the intelligence. 

assume that the automobile business will continue indefi- 
nitely as the playground for the brainless enthusiasts; 
it is hard to supply a sufficiency of common sense to make 
up a balance. 

gather the impression that a crop of pessimists are ulti- 
mately to take charge, replacing the brainless enthusiasts 
—optimistic horse-sense would be a better ingredient. 

fail to distinguish between dirt-track racing and endur- 
ance contests. 

think of the dirt-track racing sport with all that the 
dirt implies if the subject is endurance contests. 
depreciate endurance runs and other ways of testing stock 
cars out of consideration for your views on the sporting 
events that have nothing to do with purchasable automo- 
biles. 

support an undertaking that has no constructive merit; 
endurance contests have this merit. 

apply the philosophy that was taught by Aristotle to the 
dirt-track racing situation—there is no relation. 

cherish ideas that perform the functions of a summer- 
fly. 

assume for a moment that the idea which emanates from 
the promoter of dirt-track racing will be the centerpiece 
in the kingdom of perpetual light. 

persecute yourself in an attempt to find a relation between 
a specially built racing car and a stock automobile. 

apply the doctrine of permutation to the racing automo- 
bile situation; a specially built racing automobile is not 
even a cousin to a stock car. 

try to show that a racing automobile is of the same per- 
suasion as a stock car. 

bow to the perverseness of the racing idea, nor fail to 
support the stock car contest situation. 

turn a profitable situation into a pestilence; it is enough 
to take advantage of the kind of contests that try the 
qualities of stock cars and tell purchasers what they may 
expect. 

chime in with a pettifogging promoter who will throw 
dust in your eyes while he takes money out of your 
pocket. 

put a pint of lubricating oil into the container and spill 
a quart of this precious fluid all over the surfaces. 


every 
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Don’t allow lubricating oil to remain on the surfaces of the 
machinery; thus disposed it is the magnet that attracts 
foreign matter. 

Don’t harbor the fallacious impression that lubricating oil 
does not wear out; its slippery properties depart, leaving 
a slimy mass. 





How One Owner Planned 
to Get Out of Trouble with 
the Braking Mechanism of His Car 


sdieaiae ie Brakes 





is a point that is well appreciated by the experienced 

automobilist, and in the average automobile it is quite 
an undertaking. Granting that permanence of adjustment is 
necessary, the fact remains that ease of making these adjust- 
ments is attractive. In the illustration as here shown, it was 
the idea of the owner of the automobile that a good set of turn- 
buckles would accomplish the object, i.e., permit of easy ad- 
justment from time to time, and by virtue of lock-nuts maintain 
adjustment in service without danger of having the same change 
while the automobile is in service on the road. The distance 
rods were of circular section and all that had to be done was 
to take them off of the car, cut them in two and thread the ends 
to fit the threads of the turn-buckles. One of the threads was 
cut right-hand, and the other was cut left-hand; this is necessary 
in the case of a turn-buckle. Instead of having to undo the 
distance rod at the terminal in order to make an adjustment 
all that has to be done is to back off on the lock nuts of the, 
turn-buckles and screw up on them. It is a good idea in this 
undertaking to count the number of turns that are made so that 
the alignment of the axle may be maintained. It will be under- 
stood that it is necessary to keep the alignment of the axle, for 
otherwise the tires will suffer, since they will be prevented from 
rolling along parallel~to the chassis frame and in the general 
direction of the automobile as fixed by the travel of the front 
wheels. 


4 ‘HAT the brakes have to be adjusted at frequent intervals 





the method that was used in applying turn-buckles to dis- 
rods in order to render the making of adjustment relatively 


Depicting 


tance 
simple. 
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By a _ Process 
of Elimination, 


Systematic Trouble Hunting 


Treating with the Known Quantities, the Troubles are Dis- 


covered, When They May be Eliminated 


CSS, 2 gE EP ORE SECU FZ FS: 





( : ONTINUING the effort of last week under this heading, 
additional cases are cited, setting down the known quan- 
tities and suggesting the situations that might be at the 

bottom of any trouble that is being experienced. System is the 
greatest influence for success in any undertaking, and for the 
automobilist on the road who is having trouble, to proceed sys- 
tematically is to find the disorder in the shortest possible time. 
Some automobilists when they get into a tight situation work 
themselves into a state of mind that either borders upon fury or 
superstition, and in this condition they find themselves incapable 
of coping with even a minor difficulty, whereas by working ac- 
cording to some system, maintaining a cool demeanor, the most 
stubborn difficulty will bow to treatment and the pleasure of 
touring will be free from harassing incidents. 

The previous history of the automobile should not be lost sight 
of when trouble is being experienced, and if the car is a second- 
hand one, with which the automobilist has had no previous ex- 
perience, it will be good business on his part to make a clean 
breast of it and determine once for all just what he may expect 
from it. It is not difficult to make a repair even on the road, but 
it is a serious matter to get lost in a maze of uncertainties. In 
dealing with unknown quantities the first point is to deliberate, 
acting only when the facts are known and the mind is clear. It 
has been said that algebra is perfectly simple to the man who can 
reason, and it has been found that almost every problem is easy 
of solution by a reasoning process, leaving it to the mathema- 
tician to do all of the figuring. In the same way by deduction it 
is possible to so isolate trouble in a car that all that remains is 
to fix it. 


Case No. 4—Motor Will *Not Operate 


If the compression is normal. ‘ 
If the carbureter is working properly. 

If the battery is in good order. 

lf the magneto is doing good work. 

Jf the wiring is free from trouble. 

If the timing is in good order. 

If there is no sign of a spark. 


It Stands to Reason 


That the trembler contacts may be worn. 

That the trembler contacts may be stuck together. 

That the trembler may not be adiusted properly. 

That the primary winding may be short-circuited or grounded. 
That the — winding may have an open Circuit. 

That the brushes leading from the primary may be worn out. 
That the spring behind the primary brushes may be weak. 


— or _ — - - 
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That dirt and grease may have accumulated around the brushes. : 
That there may be an intermittent short-circuit of the primary connections. 


Case No. 5—Motor Will Not Operate 


If the compression is normal. 

If the carbureter is in good working order. 

If a spark shows at the trembler of the coil, 

lf the battery is in good order. 

If the timer is in good order. 

If the primary windings and connections are in good order. 
If the ignition fails, 


It Stands to Reason 


That the secondary wiring is short-circuited. 
That the secondary winding has an open circuit. 
That a spark plug is short-circuited. 

That a spark plug gap is excessive. 

That the secondary winding has an open circuit. 
That the secondary winding has a short-circuit. 
That the ground connections are not good. 

That the trembler of the coil is not working. 
That the trembler adjustments are loose. 


Case No 6—Motor Will Not Operate 


lf the compression is normal. 

If the carbureter is working properly. 
If the timing is in good order. 

If the wiring and connections are good. 
If the ground connections are all right. 
If there is no spark at the spark plug. 

If there is no spark at the trembler. 

If there is no spark at the timer. ; 

If there is no spark at the storage battery terminals. 
If there is no spark at the dry battery terminals. 

If the battery is old and much used. 

If the wiring is old and shabby. 


It Stands to Reason 


That the battery is dead. 

That the storage battery is sulphated. 

That the storage battery is discharged. 

That the storage battery is short-circuited by mud in the bottom of the cells. 
That the storage battery is short-circuited by defective separators. 
That the storage battery active material has fallen out. 
That the storage battery is cold. 

That the storage battery is short of electrolyte. 

That the storage battery electrolyte is weak. 

That the storage battery electrolyte is too strong. 

That a jar of the storage battery is broken. 

That the dry-cells are dried out. 

That the zinc element of the dry-cells is eaten away. 

That the dry cells are polarized. 

That the dry cell contacts are poor. - 

That the wiring to the dry cells is defective. 

That the primary batteries are run down. 

That the primary batteries are polarized. 

That the primary battery elements are eaten away. . 
That the primary battery electrolyte is lacking in quantity. 
That a primary battery jar is broken. - 

That there is inter-cell leakage between the jars. 

That there is an excess of local action. 

That the cells of battery are full of foreign matter. 

That the battery is too small for the work. : 
That the number of cells of battery in series is insufficient. 


Case No. 7—Motor Will Not Operate 


If the compression is normal, 

lf the carbureter is working properly. ae 

If the timer is in good order on the battery ignition side. 
If the battery ignition wiring is in good order. 

If the battery is in good order. 

If the spark coil is in good order. 

if a spark shows at the spark plugs. 

If the magneto ignition will not work. 


It Stands to Reason 


That the spark plugs are defective. 

That the spark plugs are sooted up. 

That the magneto is not properly timed. 
That the secondary wiring is out of order. 


Gear Problem in Overhauling Work 


In Repairing a Car the Owner Thereof Is Confronted by a Difficult 





EPRECIATION of:an automobile is confined for the 
most part to beatings, gears and the functioning 
members of theemo@for. Confining this discussion to 
the gear situation/"it will be in order to classify the 
gears that are used in an automobile, and to state the 

duties under the heads of the respective classifications. Begin- 
ning with the motor, the halftime gears are the most prominent, 


Situation in Connection with the 


Gears 


they being composed of a pinion on the front end of the crank- 
shaft, meshing with a gear on the camshaft, if there is only one 
camshaft in the motor, and meshing with the gears on the cam- 
shafts if there are two such shafts employed. In some motors 
an idle gear is used in the halftime train. At all events, the 
pinion has half as many teeth as the number of teeth on the 
camshafts, so that the camshafts travel at half of the speed of 
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the crankshaft. As a rule, the pinion on the crankshaft is made 
of a good grade of steel, and it is keyed onto the shaft, some- 
times with a parallel fit and on other occasions with a taper fit. 
It is necessary that the pinion shall press onto the cranksha‘t. 
making a tight fit, and that the key shall be well fitted. This is 
not always the case, but in view of the fact that the pressure is 
a variable, due to the working of the cam, the pinion will loosen 
up and creep off the shaft unless it is a tight fit, and the key 
will give trouble also unless carefully fitted and driven home. 

Sometimes the camshaft gears are made of rawhide with 
shrouds, on other occasions they are of cast gray iron, and in 
a number of examples the gears are made of steel. No matter 
what the material may be, noise will result unless the gears and 
the pinion on the camshaft are so accurately fitted that pressure 
will come on the pitch line of the gears and the pinion. This 
accurate fitting may be consummated when the motors are new, 
but when the average repair man scrapes in a crankshaft it is 
highly improbable that he will so center the same that the pinion 
on the end of the shaft will hold to the true axis by means of 
which the pinion will be in proper relation with the gears on the 
camshaft. If the front end bearing of the motor is scraped 
a little too much, the workman may succeed in effecting a good 
fit of the bearing, but the crankshaft will be down as compared 
with its original position, and the halftime gears will be noisy, 
owing to the pinion being out of true mesh with its mates. 

It is extremely important that the halftime gearset shall be 
in good order, with the gears and the pinions tight on their 
shafts, and that the shafts be properly centered, taking into ac- 
count the mathematical relation between the pinion and the 
gears. The possibility of trouble in connection with the scraping 
in of a crankshaft, as will be plainly seen, is not merely limited 
to the fitting of the crankshaft bearings. The crankshaft must 
be parallel to the camshafts, and the centers between the crank- 
shaft and the camshafts must be dictated by the pitch of the 
halftime gears, considering the number of teeth thereof. 


Transmission Gears Have to Be Redressed if They 
Are Partly Worn or Replaced if Noiseless Per- 
formance Is the First Consideration 


When a car is being overhauled and the cover is removed 
from the transmission gearcase the owner of the automobile will 
be able to see at a 
glance whether or 
not he will be in 
for the consider- 
able cost of the 
replacement of the 
transmis- 
sion gears. If the 
teeth of the gears 
are badly battered 
and worn, and the 
owner of the car 
desires a _ noise- 
less performance, 
he might just as 
well make up his 
mind to send to 
the maker of the 
car for a new set 


of gears. If, on 
the other hand, a 
little noise is to 


be tolerated, and 
the gears are not 
badly worn, the 
treatment as 
shown in Fig. 2, in 
which the teeth of 
a gear are being 
dressed, by hold- 





Fig. 1—Showing a bevel gear that was run dry, 
resulting in the chipping of the teeth and other 
indications of excess depreciation 
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ing the gear with two hands against the face of an emery wheel, 
offers possibilities, it being the case that the burrs and other ir- 
regularities may be ground off, preliminary to the dressing oper- 
ation as shown in Fig. 3. In the dressing of the gears the first 
requisite is a good file, and the workman who undertakes to do 
this class of dressing should be the type of man who can display 
considerable deftness, a measure of skill in benchwork and much 
of patience. It is a slow job, and, the gears being hard, the file 
will be destroyed in the hands of a novice, who will make very 
little headway in the process. 

Fig. 1 illustrates a type of difficulty that may be traced to a 
considerable extent to the failure on the part of the owner of 
the car to lubricate the gears, and in some examples of auto- 
mobiles trouble of this sort comes from the use of inferior gear 
steel. If the steel is poor, however, it is all the more reason 
why the gears should be lubricated, and taking the example as 
here shown, it is a question of moment to decide whether or 
not this gear should be redressed and used for another season. 
If the teeth of the gear continue to chip in the manner as shown, 
and the chips get into the ball bearings, and down into the mesh- 
ing teeth of the differential, the damage that will be done in 
this way will far exceed the cost of a new bevel set. If it is 





Fig. 2—Showing an emery wheel on an electric motor for use in grinding 
burrs off gears 


decided to replace the bevel gear, it must be concluded also that 
the bevel pinion will have to be replaced, due to the fact that 
noise will result if an old pinion is used in connection with a 
new gear. It is more than likely that the right idea in a case 
of this sort is to replace the gear and pinion, and, having learned 
the lesson that. an experience of this kind should teach, the auto- 
mobilist will go to some pains to lubricate the gears as well as 
the bearings throughdut the car. 


Depreciation Is Enormously Increased if the Lubri- 
cating Problem Is Left to Chance, and if Foreign 
Substances Fill the Spaces That Should Be 
Devoted to Lubricating ‘Work 


Lubricating mediums, as oil and grease, wear out just as 
everything else depreciates with time and service, and the gummy 
mass that remains when the lubricating properties disappear 
from the oil or the grease is a detrimental substance, so that the 
crime of failing to clean out the bearings and the cases, supply- 
ing new lubricating oil or grease in place of the worn-out prod- 
uct, leads to trouble in two directions, the first of which is due 
to the absence of a lubricating medium, and the second trouble 
will come on account of the deleterious effect of the slimy mass 
that the lubricant is reduced to in the course of time. 

The worn-out lubricant may have an acid reaction, in which 
event it will etch the polished surfaces of the balls and race- 
ways of the bearings, and other parts, or it may be permeated 
with small particles of metal and chips from the teeth of the 
gears, so that instead of being a lubricant it would be a most 
efficacious abrasive medium, serving every purpose for which a 
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grindstone or an emery-wheel is usually employed. It will 
readily be seen that while lubricating oil is the greatest agent 
in favor of long life and the minimum of depreciation, it is also 
a broad avenue that leads beyond these much-desired conditions 
to grave dangers, and the final destruction of the machine. A 
very large percentage of the trouble that comes to the average 
automobilist is due to the fact that he thinks a drop of oil will 
last forever, and he overlooks important details in the principle 
of lubrication, failing to remember that (a) the lubricating oil 
is only good for lubricating purposes while it remains in the 
unctuous state, and (b) foreign substances can only be kept 
out of the bearings if they are full of lubricating oil. The last 
condition named suggests the idea that a slight excess of lubri- 
cating oil in a bearing will seal the same against the incoming 
foreign substances, it being the contention that if the excess 
oil is passing out the foreign substances cannot enter. 

What is true of the centering of the halftime gears will also 
hold when the gears in the transmission case are being centered, 
and noise will result unless the distances between the shaft are 
such that the gears will roll on their pitch lines. Remembering 
that the gears in the transmission system are hardened, and that 
the process employed for this work is likely to result in the 





Fig. 3—Showing a workman with a file tcking the burrs off gears that were 
considerably worn in service 


warping of the gears, it is generally true that the most noiseless 
performance is found by experiment. It is worth something 
to the repairman to know the distances between centers of .the 
gearshafts, as the car came from the maker, if it is true that 
the car was noiseless in its performance at that time. In con- 
nection with the bevel gearset, there is nothing to do but to find 
the relations that will produce a more or less noiseless condition, 
and in quite a number of the makes of cars on the market ad- 
justments are provided whereby the bevel gear relations may be 
established while the gears are in motion, and these relations 
are fixed under the conditions of least noise. It might be too 
much to expect that a repaired bevel set would be quite noise- 
less, but there is no reason why the owner of the car should give 
up in despair, when, in all fairness, a little care and attention to 
the adjustment of the teeth will ameliorate the noise condition 
and give the owner another year’s service out of his car. 





A Prime Requisite for 
Pipes Used for This 
Purpose is Strength—Size Must Not Be Disregarded. 


As to Gasoline Piping 





impelled by either pressure on the fuel tank, or if the tank 
is elevated, through force of gravity. It is not uncommon 
to find the piping a little too small in diameter, too flimsy to 
possess the requisite endurance, and most likely to become ob- 
structed by jelly formations, or from other causes. The build- 


IQUID fuel reaches the carbureter through copper piping, 
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ing laws require a 4-inch pipe as a minimum size for sewer con- 
nections, not because a smaller pipe would be too small to con- 
duct away the sewage, but for the reason that the 4-inch size 
will not dam up of its own volition. The same holds for gaso- 
line pipes, but, fortunately, a 4-inch pipe is not mecessary to 
prevent the dam. A 3-8 inch pipe serves very well indeed, 
and it is also mechanically strong enough to possess the re- 
quisite endurance. This piping will be a little heavy, to be sure; 
but it would be better to use less castings elsewhere and have 
the gasoline piping in more stable shape. 





Method of Supporting Gasoline Tank 
Stoddard-Dayton Plan of Strapping the Gasoline Tank to 
the Rear End of the Chassis Frame 





drivers of experience who are not in a position to relate 

the loss of the gasoline tank during some feverish race, 
thus indicating that gasoline tanks are not as innocent as they 
look and that they have to be tied down with considerable care. 
if it is to be expected that they will stay where they are put. 
One reason why a gasoline tank is troublesome in this regard 
is due to the fact that the tank, including the gasoline contained 
therein, weighs from 250 to 300 pounds, and the centrifugal 
force of this concentrated weight when the car is going around 
a curve at high speed is sufficient to tax the ability of the 
average fastening employed. The second reason, however, for 
the trouble of this character that is frequently experienced is 
due to the piling up of the gasoline in the tank, when the same 
is not full, and when the automobile is going around a curve 
of short radius at high speed. Baffle plates are usually em- 
ployed for the purpose of preventing the swashing of the liquid, 
but even under the most favorable conditions the gasoline will 
rush to one end of the tank, and the repeated blows that are 
thus struck have the effect of pushing the tank endwise awa) 
from its fastenings. The scheme as shown in the illustratior 
indicates that the designer has given these details considerable 
thought, and the tank in its position back of the chassis frame is 
accessible for 
quick and thorough 
inspection from 
time to time, thus 
giving the owner 
of the car an op- 
portunity to ob- 
serve if there is 
any depreciation, 
and to tighten up 
the holding bands 
from time to time. 
The curved brack- 
et is fastened to a 
crossbar of the 
chassis frame just 
inside of the 
three-quarter ellip- 
tic spring, and the 


GS ativer as it may seem, there are very few of the racing 


bolts which are 
placed to hold the 
bracket to the 
crossbar are ad- 
vantageously em- 


ployed, so that the 
tight-fitting flang- 
ing of the bracket 
embraces the un- 
derflange as well 
as the weh. 





Method of fastening the gasoline tank to the 
back of the chassis frame as exemplified in Stod- 
dard-Dayton cars 
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1911 R Racing Outlook 


That Differences of Opinion Are enemas 


Principles Involved in Con- 
test Work Are So Diversified 





IME lays bare the advantages and the evils of a plan, 
and in contest work there are three points of view, 
namely, as the user sees it, from the maker’s angle and 
as the “sport” would have it. Ten years of racing, 
under all sorts of conditions, are enough to show that 

if the sport has his way the maker will lose money, and in the 
vernacular of the day the user will get “stung.” It is not strange 
that these differences should appear on the surface, particularly 
if it is remembered that the makers of automobiles are busy at 
their respective tasks; and as the users of cars are industriously 
applying their talents in the process of making their investments 
pay, the sports are the only ones who have the time and the in- 
clination to either do nothing gracefully or do somebody else if 
they get a chance. 

Racing per se as it was inherited from the horse era furnished 
enough experience with the sport type of man to lead honest 
men to the conclusion that there may be a certain type of honor 
among thieves, and that a “gambler’s” word is to be relied upon 
among gamblers, but it is not believed that the makers of auto- 
mobiles are gamblers, although the users of cars do some gam- 
bling when they rely upon the statement of the race track man 
that the car that won is a replica of the model that the user would 
have to pay good money for. 
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It will be a sad day for the automobile business when the users 
of cars sit back in their “Morris chairs” and say “show me.” But 
this is exactly what they are going to do in the near future if 
race-track methods continue to be what they were in the past. 
The makers of automobiles seem to be fully alive to the dangers 
that come from having “wicked” partners, and the Manufac- 
turers’ Contest Association, as it is organized for 1911, is trying 
to bring order out of chaos. In Tue Automosite of March 2 
the rules governing contests were given in full, and in THE 
AvuToMoBILE of March 23 the rules governing reliability runs 
were also given in full. An examination of these rules would 
seem to indicate that the companies have in mind a sharp line of 
demarcation between contests and reliability runs. President 
Benjamin Briscoe, of the United States Motor Company, in a 
special interview, which was printed in THe Avutomosme of 
March 23, placed himself on record as absolutely opposing con- 
tests, and in a second interview with the Editor of Tue Avuto- 
MOBILE at a later date Mr. Briscoe stated his belief in reliability 
runs, for, as he said, the users of automobiles are enabled to take 
an interest in a reliability run or a hill climb and the makers of 
cars are enabled to try out their models, ascertaining if they are 
up to a fitting requirement, and the benefit thus derived is two- 
fold in that the makers find the troubles that may reside in their 
regular models, and users gather information that will be of serv- 
ice to them when they go in quest of a car. 

Mr. Briscoe points out that contests such as the Vanderbilt 
last year serve no such purpose, since the automobiles that are 
entered in these contests are rarely ever “stock models.” As he 
says, someone must be responsible for the killing of the men, and 
an honorable gentleman in the automobile business can scarcely 
afford to have these murderous situations dangling on his con- 
science. Mr. Briscoe did not point out that the murdering that 
was done on the Vanderbilt track last year was due to the ab- 
solute mismanagement or deliberate failure to make adequate 
provision for the handling of the cars and the spectators. Some 
of the newspapers stated at the time that the promoters of this 
event were perfectly willing to take in all the money they could, 
and that they exhibited a certain hunger in this connection, but 
a close examination of the course failed to show that care and 
precision of preparation, such as might be expected if auto- 
mobiles of the racing type are to tear along the road at a terrific 
pace, making curves at a hair under the turning-over speed. 


Fairness Should Characterize the Efforts of Those 
Who Have Charge of Racing, Which Means That 
Fair Men Must Be in Command of the Situation 


We do not recall that any official made a very clear state- 
ment of the reason why the Vanderbilt course was in the condi- 
tion that it was found to be on the morning of the race, but Mr. 
Briscoe points out that the men who were not killed outright are 
being patched up as best they can, and his contention seems to be 
the right one in this regard; in other words, it is too much to ex- 
pect that a Christian gentleman can carry these matters on his 
conscience and continue to pursue a course which, if it is under 
the same conditions year after year, will produce identical re- 
sults. 

It is difficult to say just who should be held responsible for 
the murderous work that was done on the Vanderbilt track, but 
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the makers of automobiles and the public at large should have 
this matter adequately explained before any further chances are 
taken. The men who were responsible for the results that were 
realized on that occasion will have great difficulty in convincing 
the public at large—and, let us hope, all the makers of auto- 
mobiles—that they are competent to conduct racing events, or 
that they have a sufficient regard for the lives of the men who 
enter these races to warrant placing them in charge of any new 
venture along these lines. 

The public at large has gathered the impression that the tim- 
ing of races is now a mathematically precise situation, and even 
the men who participate in these events have a certain respect for 
the methods that are employed. In the meantime, as an illustra- 
tion of the principle that is here involved, it is enough to say 
that the most accurate chronometer that man can devise would 
be useless in the hands of an incapable captain of a ship, and the 
same thing applies to the equipment that is employed in the tim- 
ing of races, since, if the men are dishonest or incompetent, the 
apparatus will reflect the inaccuracies that must follow under 
such conditions. In the Vanderbilt event, for instance, the Editor 
of THe AvuTOMOBILE timed the starting of the cars, and there 
was a difference of 9 seconds between some of them as they 
crossed the line. This means that some of the cars might have 
had an advantage of 9 seconds over the others, and when auto- 
mobiles are making the very high speed that was claimed for the 
entrants in the Vanderbilt event 9 seconds means win or lose. 
There was no timing apparatus employed on this occasion in 
starting the cars that would detect this difference at the time of 
starting. 

In reliability work all these opportunities are reduced to a 
nominal point, owing to the fact that the slight advantage that 
might be gained if some one car is favored at the starting point 
would amount to almost nothing in a ten-day run. Those who 
may not have had experience with contests and the problems 
of regulating them would scarcely appreciate the enormity of 
the undertaking, and it is the purpose here to point out the diffi- 
culties and the effect that they have upon the result, rather than 
to indicate that a difference of 9 seconds in the starting of the 
cars at the Vanderbilt track, for instance, was anything more 
than an incident of the moment, unavoidable, perhaps, under the 
conditions governing the running of the race. 

But even reliability runs may prove to be unsatisfactory, es- 
pecially if the promoters are but little concerned from the point 
of view of the makers of cars or with the good of the industry. 
As an illustration of a poorly conducted affair reference may be 
made to a truck run that was held in New York City last Fall. 
The results of this run were not made know promptly at the con- 
clusion of the run, and quite a number of the contestants labored 
under the impression that the delay in announcing the result was 
not in keeping with the ethics of events of this character; more- 
over, it was the opinion of those who took some interest in the 
matter that the rules were not scrupulously observed, and a 
charitable interpretation of the whole situation would be fully 
expressed were one to infer that there might have been some 
mismanagement attached to this event. 

In horse racing, as it has been conducted for a great many 
years, the announcements are made at once; any delay whatever 
would cast suspicion upon the judges. Experience has shown 
that a belated decision at a race track points to crooked judges. 

In a canvass of the whole situation as it was made by the 
Editor of THe AutomosiLe within the last few days the evi- 
dence that has been produced would seem to indicate that re- 
liability runs, under fair conditions, with managers who are 
beyond reproach should prove of value to the automobile in- 
dustry, and, according to information that was imparted by 
Howard E. Coffin, president of the Manufacturers’ Contest 
Association, good progress is being made, and Mr. Coffin 
further stated that the services of experienced officials are as- 
sured. Howard Marmon, vice-president of the Manufacturers’ 
Contest Association, states that a canvass reveals the interest that 
a large number of the makers of cars are taking in contest 
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affairs, and he is also authority for the statement that university 
students will be utilized as observers. 


There Are Other Phases to the Racing Situation 
This Year—Racing Drivers Are Undertaking to 
Organize for Their Common Good 


The best expression of the poor satisfaction that has been 
realized in the past is reflected in the undercurrent and the con- 
siderable activity that is being indulged in from every point of 
view. The racing drivers of national fame seem to be as much 
dissatisfied as anyone, and they no doubt hope to ameliorate 
their situation by forming an association—in other words, a 
union—but whether or not they propose to resist any unfair 
methods that may be put upon them by promoters, or take the 
makers of automobiles by the throat, or take the public into their 
confidence, is a matter which has not been related. 

If the drivers organize and make a concerted effort to present 
a square deal, considering the firm resolve on the part of the 
majority of the makers of automobiles to go in for stock car 
events, the public will have nothing to fear of the result. 





Catalogue of Future Happenings in 


the Automobile World That Will 


Help the Reader Keep His Dates Straight—Shows, Race 
Meets, Runs, Hill Climbs and Other Events. 


RPL DS FSS EE SEA GOL BSA AB PET SEED 


SHows AND EXHIBITIONS. 


Mar. 25-Apr. 8.....Pittsburg, Fifth Annual Show, Duquesne Garden, First 
Week, Pleasure Cars; Second Week, Commercial Trucks, 
. Automobile Dealers’ Association of Pittsburg, Inc. 
April £2°2§...cce0s Sioux Falls, S. D., Annual Show. 


Race Meets, Runs, H111-Ciimps, Etc. 


April 8-9...........Los Angeles, Cal., Twenty-four Hour Track Race, Los 
Angeles Motordrome. 

eS Sioux Falls, £. D., Annual Show. 

RE. Bbsctctc nue New York City, Commercial Vehicle Parade, Moto: 
Truck Club. 

Ce Serer, Redlands, Cal., Annual Hill Climb. 

RAGE Divciatk coup uch Guttenberg, N. J., Track Races. 

Date indefinite. ....Oakland, Cal., Track Races, Oakland Motordrome. 

Date indefinite.....Shreveport, La., Track Races. 3 P 

2 Sa Philadelphia-Atlantic City Roadability Run, Quaker City 
Motor Club. 

Mitr S6-06isivicsaed Washington, D. C., Four-Leaf Clover Endurance Run, 
Automobile Club of Washington. 

ee. eer Glidden Tour, Washington, D. C., to Ottawa, Canada. 

De Me wesacbesd Chicago, Ill., Fuel Economy Test, Chicago Motor Club. 

May 27-31. ...00+ ss Chicago, Ill., Five-Day Tour to Indianapolis, Chicago 
Automobile Club. . ; . 

May 20-31...22+ 00s Chicago, Ill., Tour to Indianapolis, Chicago Motor Club. 
May 30........-.+.Indianapolis, Ind., Five-Hundred-Mile International 
Sweepstakes Race, Motor Speedway. 

Tele Bisson een esa Algonquin Hill Climb, ae Motor Club. ’ 
Ame: . 96°66... cs0v ses Elgin, Ill., National Stock Chassis Road Race, Chicago 
. Motor Club. d ’ 

Ob B4Bs ic ccuduta Chicago, Ill., Thousand-Mile Reliability Run, Chicago 
Motor Club. 

ForEIGN FIXTURES. 

April 16-33.......+ Prague, Austria, Annual Show. 

April 23-28......... Modena, Italy, Touring Car Contests. 

Mie SE8s ik nc sb dom Turin, Italy, Automobile Salon. 

i ar sicily, Targa Florio Road Race. 

EME cases wesu Barcelona, Spain, Catalona Cup Road Race. 

ES errr ties, Austria, Hill-Climb. 

CO ere Meuse Hill-Climb, Belgium. t . 

| rrr le Mans, France, Touring Car Kilometer Speed Trials. 

- aera Te Mans, France, Hill-Climb for Touring Cars. 

ree Start of Touring Car Reliability Trials in Germany. 

, = “ucharest, Roumania, Speed Trials. 

FORD a0 6.65 <00 bone “rieste, Austria, Hill-Climb. 

Oe Sees Roulogne, France, Voiturette and Light-Car Road Races. 

PORE. BB isin'cuscases Sere Circuit, France, Grand Prix of Automobile Club 
of France. 

June 25-July 2..... ‘nternational Reliability Tour. Danish Automobile Club. 

July 5 to 20....... Start of the Prince Henry Tour from Hamburg, Ger- 
many. 

POOP PE TS rr ae Susa-Mont Cenis Hill-Climb, Italy. 

July 13-20.......+. Jstend, Belgium, Speed Trials. 

ye eee. Roulogne-sur-Mer, Race Meet. __ ’ 

pe eer . Mont Ventoux, France, Annual_Hill-Climb. 

CO Se eer Roubaix, France, Agricultural Motor Vehicle Show. 

DORE, Bess viassane 8elogna, Italy, Grand Prix of Italy. ; 

Sept. 10-20...... ++ “Yungarian Voiturette and Small-Car Trials. 

Se. ee Russian Touring Car Competition, St. Petersburg to 
Sebastopol. ; ‘ . 

> SPE Semmering, Austria, Hill-Climb. : . 

Sept: (Focccsvecs a ore of the Annual Trials Under Auspices of PAuto, 
France. 

te Pree Gaillon, France, Hill-Climb, 
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ONSERVATIVELY estimated, the automobile bus- 
iness in New York City alone, during the past 
year, represented an initial outlay of sixty million dollars, 
and these figures are independent of repair charges or 
other money transfers that must necessarily follow in 
the footsteps of an industry. In addition to the 21,000 
automobiles that were taken by the citizens of New York 
City, it has been estimated that over 12,000 automobiles 
were distributed by sub-agents to buyers in contiguous 
territory. Remarkable as these statistics show the auto- 
mobile business to be, it remains to be said that the 
great question lies beyond. Depreciation is the worm, 
so to say, that eats the heart out of an investment and 
turns the effort into more or less of an economic liability. 
If the rate of depreciation of the average automobile is 
20 per cent., which means that the cost of maintenance of 
the automobiles purchased during the last year will be 
$12,000,000, counting depreciation only, and if this rate 
of depreciation can be reduced to 10 per cent. it means 
that the community will be $6,000,000 in pocket at the 
end of the period, at no greater cost than that represented 
in the display of a little prudence. 


*x* * * 


papel of the divergencies in the make-up of 

man, mention will be made of the fact that a great 
merchant, whose ability brings him, let us say, $100,000 
per year as the increment for personal effort, shows 
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threadbare when he attempts to direct the movements of 
an automobile, due to the fact that he has no mechanical 
judgment whatsoever, and, in the absence of this neces- 
sary qualification, he puts prudence to sleep and drives 
his automobile as fast as it will go with never a thought 
of the rate of depreciation that will result from his 
poorly directed effort. It is this type of man who is 
entirely at fault for the high rate of average deprecia- 
tion of automobiles, and it is a great misfortune that he 
sets an example to be followed by the owners of cars who 
are not in a position to tolerate the costs that prey upon 
the user who shows his inconsistency by feeding sugar to 
a horse and driving an automobile as if he were trying 
to get away from the grim specter. 


* * * 


RAPERIMENTS are being made on solid hydro-carbon 

fuel, and the indications are that this type of fuel 
will be used in the future automobile, partly because solid 
matter will not leak through a pinhole in a tank, and 
again in view of the possibility of combining kerosene 
oil with the more volatile fractions of the hydrocarbon 
distillates, thus leading to a condition of much-to-be-de- 
sired economy. Moreover, there is promise of the possi- 
bility of eliminating the carbureter, and the thermal ef- 
ficiency will be improved because a solid fuel must be 
heated up at the expense of some of the waste products 
of combustion from the heat point of view, to render 
it fit for service. Solid gasoline, so called, as it is being 
made for experimental purposes, is composed of the 
liquid fractions of the hydrocarbon distillates combined 
with stearin, to which a little caustic soda is added. The 
hydro-carbon content is over 98 per cent. In considering 
solid fuel, account should be taken of the fact that its 
volume is probably not far from 85 per cent. of the 
volume of liquid automobile gasoline, so that in addition 
to its better state for storage purposes it occupies less 
space, and from the safety point of view, solid gasoline 
is vastly superior to any other form of concentrated fuel 
to which the attention of the automobile engineer has 
been brought. 


* * * 


TAGNATION is the disorder that shackles the in- 
dolent type of man and allows him to court con- 
tentment of mind with the nonchalance of a stoic. But 
when our colored brother, gazing at the orb, said, “The 
sun do move,” he paid tribute to a basic fact, although 
there is reason for believing that his analysis was a little 
shy. But the darkey was more far-seeing than the man 
who thinks that the automobile has reached a state of 
finality. Admitting that the automobile is the refinement 
of twenty-six centuries of activity of man, from the 
transportation point of view, the fact remains that the 
curve of effort has barely reached the “knee” of its up- 
ward sway, and with our better understanding of the 
needs of humanity, and the introduction of bold mechan- 
ical skill in the enterprise, it is not too much to expect 
that improvements will be introduced, one upon the other, 
superimposing them with terrific frequency, so that the 
“soothsayer” of the present time is no better off than 
his prototype of twenty centuries ago who was so fasci- 
nated with the idea that three horses chained to a lum- 
bering chariot represented the peak of the wave of trans- 
portation ingenuity, that nothing remained to be done. 
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News Section 


Species Writers and Conrepennaets of THE AUTOMOBILE. 


Happenings of the Week in Various Parts 
of the Country as Gathered by the 85 





Philadelphia Automobile Section Threatened by Fire—United States Government Is Considering Standards—New 
Automobile Company Established in the South—Postponements and Small Fields Mar the Pablo-Atlantic Beach 
Races—News of Interest Concerning Roads and Routes—Fifth Annual Show at Pittsburg a Huge Success— 
Watertown E-chibition Brings Trade—Variety of Short News From All Points 


Quaker “Automobile Row” Visited by Fire 


HILADELPHIA, March 27—Automobile Row was swept 
last week by a fire that before it was extinguished con- 
sumed 40 machines, causing a money loss of $125,000 
and temporarily putting out of commission the sales- 
rooms of the firms affected. The establishm-_nts de- 

stroyed were the Stoddard-Dayton Automobile Company, Nos. 
253-255 North Broad street, and the Longstreth Motor Car Com- 
pany, and Auto Top & Body Company, occupying the adjoining 
buildings at Nos. 257 and 2509. 

The Auto Top & Body Company’s plant was entirely destroyed 
and that of the Longstreth Motor Car Company, Philadelphia 
distributer of the Alco and Pullman cars, fared but little 
better, the entire stock on hand, amounting to 15 machines, being 
wiped out, entailing a loss of $40,000. So rapidly did the flames 
get in their work here that it was a physical impossibility to 
rescue any of the stock. 

But the greater loss was sustained by the Stoddard-Dayton 
Company, 25 cars being hopelessly ruined and the money loss 
footing up to $85,000. By some rapid-fire action a few ma- 
chines occupying the first floor of this building were hustled out. 

Temporary quarters have been secured by the firms—the Stod- 
dard-Dayton at the northeast corner of Broad and Race streets 
and the Longstreth Company is using one of the offices of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 256 North Broad street, 
pending the rebuilding of the burned structure. 


Government Meddling with Standards 


A proposed law in relation to what is known as “The United 
States Standard” for taps and dies is the subject that is being 
discussed by the lawmakers at Washington, and if they do take 
decided action in this matter it is more than likely that other 
attempts at fixing standards will be made to compel the builders 
of automobiles to accept “rule-of-thumb” methods of doing their 
work, or violate what would seem to be a _ rule-of-thumb 
law. A well-known member is the keeper of this bill in its 
present form, and the information available would seem to 
indicate that the bill is in a fair way to be passed by the Senate, 
it having been passed by the House. Automobile makers are 
taking notice of the fact that their prerogatives are being usurped. 

The United States standard for taps and dies is probably a 
good one to employ in the building of machine tools, and it is 
being much used in machinery of the many classes, but in the 
building of automobiles it has been found that this standard as 
it was originally promulgated is lacking in important respects, 
and automobile engineers, having reached this conclusion, arrived 
at a new basis which was crystallized by the Mechanical Branch 
of the A. L. A. M., and is known as the A. L. A. M. Standard. 


lf Congress decides to pass a law that will legalize the United 
States Standard and make it a compulsory matter for the build- 
ers of automobiles to employ it to the exclusion of any other 
standard we can wish the Congressmen no worse luck than will 
come to them if they buy some of the automobiles so made, in 
order that they will have to pay the cost of upkeep. 

The automobile business is in need of attention from the 
standardization point of view, but the automobile engineers in 
the United States Senate, and in the House of Representatives, 
have never shown by their work that they are more capable of 
fixing the standards that shall*obtain in the automobile industry 
than the men who spend their time and their money in the 
building of cars and who have to depend upon the quality of 
the work they do for their ultimate success. 





South Taking to Automobile Making | 


In Montgomery, Ala. the, Great Southern Automobile Com- 
pany has been organized to build automobiles. It was not until 
recently that the South made any headway in manufacturing, 
but the automobile business is penetrating the “cotton- belt” dnd 
it is more than likely that the making of automobiles will be an 
important part of the industries of that great part of the coun- 
try in the near future. The Great Southern Antomobile Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Montgomery, Ala., is capitalized at 
$1,000,000, to build automobiles, with E.°F. Enstern. as presi- 
dent of the company, backed by a strong board of directors. 
Much headway has been made and the first car is now on the 
road. Everything points to the success of this latest effort 
on the part of the progressive citizens of Montgomery, and that 
the South is ready to support local undertakings of this charac- 
ter is indicated by the interest that the Legislature of Alabama 
is taking in this particular project. The new model, accord- 
ing to the information at hand, is a 50-horsepower car along 
the most approved lines, and it is the purpose of the company 
to build the car complete, including the motor, transmission and 
other units, in its own plant, taking due notice of the Southern 
road situation and thé.needs of automobilists there. 


Gramm Hose Wagons for New York . 


Advices received from the Gramm Motor Car Compartiy are. 
to the effect that the New York City Fire Department is soon:to 
be augmented by the addition of twelve firé wagons equipped 
with Webb fire equipment. It would appear from. this.and othér 
information that is available that the efforts of’ Comimissioner 
Waldo to modernize the fire-fighting apparatus of the depart- 
ment in New York are bearing fruit.” 
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The Case car as it appeared on the beach under the direction of Strang 
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ACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 
28—Tidal conditions abridged 
the racing program to-day on 
the Pablo-Atlantic beach and 
only four of the events were 

run off. The fields were small and none 
of the finishes were of the hair-line order. 
Of the four events decided, National cars 
won two and took third money in two. 

The day was favorable overhead, but 
the equinoctial tides are at their height 
right now and the lapping Atlantic put 
a stop to the sport quite as effectually as 
the man with the magpie flag could have 
done. 

A big crowd turned out to witness the 
short program and apparently enjoyed 
the racing. 

The first event carded was at twenty 
miles for non-stock cars of 600 cubic 
inches piston displacement and under, 
limited to 2,300 pounds in weight. There 
were three starters, two Nationals and a 
Pope-Hartford. The race was won 
rather easily by one of the Nationals 
(Merz) in the moderate time of 14:58.43, 
which is nearly a minute slower than even 
the speedway record for that distance. 

The second event was the closest and 
best of the day. It was at 100 miles and 
resulted in a four-second victory for the 
Pope-Hartford entry in 1:15:25.29. The 
time was slower than the beach record for 
the distance by nearly three minutes and 
is slower than the speedway mark by 
about a minute. 

The third event was a one-hour race 
in classes. The Pope-Hartford entry won 
the big class with 86 miles. The Mer- 
cer was first in its class with 80 miles 
and the Warren-Detroit annexed its class 
with 64 miles to its credit. 

The five mile free-for-all was an upset 
to the talent. The Mercedes was selected 
by the wise ones to win off by itself, but 
a mishap settled its chances while 
out in front. The favorite broke first, 
got away with the gun and opened up a 
wide gap on the other two contestants in 
the early stages of the race. The Na- 
tional entry was a far-away second when 
the pacemaker entered the last mile and 
was wide open in an apparently vain 
effort to catch the foreigner. The Pope- 
Hartford was trailing at this stage and 
was out of it as far as first honors were 
concerned. 

‘Then it was noted that the leader was 
in trouble and the National closing with 
a wild burst of speed caught the Mer- 
cedes and shot over the line a winner. 
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The disabled car limped in second ahead 
of the Pope-Hartford. 

No definite announcement has . been 
made as to the remainder of to-day’s 
program. To-morrow the‘events sched- 
uled for decision to-day will be carried, 
tide and weather permitting. The flying 
kilometer trials carded to-day were aban- 
doned on account of failure to secure 
wire for the timing system. 

Three stock car events are down for 
decision to-morrow at five and ten miles 
and the rest of the program is devoted 
to free-for-all and non-stock races. 

The summary : 


First Event: Twenty miles, for cars of 600 
cubic inches and under, non-stock. 


Car Driver Position Time 
National eee I 14:58.43 
Pope-Hartford Disbrow ... 2 15:15 
National Wilcox 


3 
Second Event: One hundred miles, “E’’ Class, 
non-stock, 


Pope-Hartford Disbrow ... I 1215:25.39 
Buick Burman .... 2 1:15:29 
National eee 


Third Event: One-hour race, 231-300 cubic 
inches, non-stock. 


Mercer Hughes .... I 80 miles 
161-230 cubic inches, non-stock ; 
Warren-Detroit Tower ..... I 64 miles 


Fourth Event: Five miles, free for all, non- 
stock. 

National Wilcox 

Mercedes Purman 

Pope-Hartford Disbrow 


3:45.34 


Ne 


w 





Salesmen Give Banquet 


BurFraLo, March 27—The Automobile 
Salesmen’s Association of Buffalo gave a 
banquet at the Teck café in this city. 

James T. Kennedy, state treasurer, 
acted as toastmaster. 

S. C. Collins, Edward Doyle, G. O. 
Mackey, Eugene Snyder, George Cramer 
and Warren Mernan entertained. 

Lawrence Enos, president of the Auto- 
mobile Club, was one of the principle 
speakers and he lauded the salesmen for 
their efforts in forming an association 
and he wished them success. He said the 
team work was what counted and he 
advised the young organization to pull 
together. James Wood Pogue spoke on 
the science of salesmanship, and J. E. 
Burton was another speaker. E. C. Bull, 
G. C. Miller and W. F. Polsom were 
guests. 

The association was recently formed 
and the officers are: President, Charles 
O. Almendinger ; vice-president, James T. 
Kennedy; secretary, Joseph C. O’Rourke; 
treasurer, Edward E. Denniston; board 
of directors, E. Ray Linsley, E. O. Van 
Houten, Jr., A. J. Henry, Frank E. Titus 
and Larson Butler. 
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with Burman at the wheel, as it came in second 
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Roads and Routes 


continental Trip of a Truck 


Office of Public Roads Is Taking 
Continued Interest in the Trans- 





HILE the army is maneuvering at San Antonio, 

Tex., having all kinds of trouble with animal 

transportation, and fighting with the railroad 

company because it will not congest its trackage 

by shunting cars, and doing other things that 

must be at a great cost, according to reports that are being received 

from day to day, the Office of Public Roads, under the direction 

of Dr. Logan Waller Page, is taking a keen interest in the per- 

formance of the Saurer truck that is being driven by A. L. West- 

gard from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and the illustrations here 

afforded show something of the roads that are being traversed, 

and the nature of the difficulties that beset the undertaking, but it 

will be self-evident to those who give the matter attention that 

these troubles are not insurmountable; moreover, they would be 

just as formidable for animal transportation as they are for the 
automobile. 

If an automobile is confronted by bad roads, it at least has the 
advantage of making higher speed when the roads are good, and 
it therefore has a more flexible schedule, since by traveling fast 
along good roads time is afforded for such work as may have to 
be done when obstructions are encountered. The last report from 
A. L. Westgard was dated Albuquerque, N. M., this point having 





Fig. 1—An event which had to do with an impoverished culvert near San 
José, New Mexico 





Fig. 2—A narrow passageway in a sand cut near Algodones, New Mexico 





been reached by way of Las Vegas, via Santa Fé. Local celebri- 
ties are taking a great interest in the performance of this truck 
all along the trail, and in a personal interview with Governor 
Mills the questions of good roads were discussed at some length, 
and there is excellent reason for believing that a distinct and 
aggressive movement will take place in the very near future. It 
was said that Bernalillo County, New Mexico, was noted for 
having the worst roads along the route, but the good citizens of 
this country felt the stigma of this character of reputation, and 
having raised $10,000 to be expended in the improvement of the 
roads an effort is being made to place them upon a tolerable 
level. In the neighborhood of Las Vegas the going was found to 


Fig. 4—A little road building for the benefit of the Saurer truck 


be particularly bad, but there is a project on for the grading of 
the road between this place and Santa Fé. 

After a short stop at Albuquerque, taking advantage of the 
same to replenish supplies and prepare for the difficult traveling 
beyond, the farther west trip will be undertaken, following along 
the trail that was taken last Fall with the difference that the west 
side of the Rio Grande will be taken as far as San Antonio. The 
iron bridge will be crossed at this point when the north side of 
the river will be kept in sight to Socorro and beyond the route 
will touch Magdalena and Rito Quemado, thence to Springerville. 
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Best Route From Tampa to Chicago 


In traveling from Tampa, Fla., to Chicago, Ill, it is recom- 
mended that the best road is via Jacksonville, Fla., Savan- 
nah, Milledgeville and Atlanta, Ga. thence to Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Louisville, Ky., reaching Indianapolis, Ind., and on to 
Chicago. Nearly all of these routes are given in detail in 
Volumes 3 and 4 of the Automobile Blue Book. The route be- 
tween Atlanta, Ga., and Louisville, Ky., however, as shown in 
White’s Route Book No. 6, will help the tourist materially on this 
part of the way. This book may be had by addressing the White 
Company, 1402 Broadway, New York. 

A very good route to take from Buffalo to New York City, 
N. Y., is through Broome County via Eimira and Bingham- 
ton, and then on via Deposit and Cook’s Falls to Monticello and 
Middletown. From this point the macadam road to Port Jervis 
will be much enjoyed. The mileage given in the Automobile 
Blue Book is as follows: 

Buffalo to Elmira, 160.2 miles; Elmira to Binghamton, 63.6 
miles; Binghamton to Middletown, 120 miles, and Middletown to 
Port Jervis, 20.6 miles. 

In traveling from Keene, N. H., to Ithaca, N. Y., the best 
route seems to be from Keene through Greenfield, Bennington 
and Troy, thence through Schenectady to Utica and on to Syra- 





Fig. 5s— Glimpse of an ancient institution—the San Miguel Mission 





Fig. 6—A little competition—near Romeroville, New Mexico 


cuse, taking departure to Port Jervis, fetching up at Ithaca. An 
alternate route from Troy would be via Albany to Oneonta, 
thence to Ithaca; this latter route is shorter, but the roads are 
not so good. Maps and details of these routes are given in 
Volume 1 of the Automobile Blue Book. 





Good Road from Chattanooga to Rome 


Rome, Ga., March 27—The Chattanooga County Grand Jury 
has indorsed the highway from Chattanooga to Rome. 
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Elgin Road Race Preparation 


Cuicaco, March 27—All doubt as to the farmers agreeing to 
let the National stock chassis road races of the Chicago Motor 
Club be run over the Kane county course has been removed 
by the action of the property owners who have agreed to terms 
with the Elgin Automobile Road Racing Association. There was 
considerable haggling over the consideration the property owners 
were to receive and this delayed matters for several days. When 
the Chicago Motor Club and the Elgin Automobile Road Racing 
Association issued an edict to the effect that unless the farmers 
came to terms by to-night the races would be taken somewhere 
else the farmers got busy, organized and appointed a com- 
mittee of five to complete the negotiations. This committee asked 
that instead of every property owner being guaranteed $25 
this guarantee be graded according to frontage so that the small 
owners will receive $10, some $25 and those owning 40 rods or 
more frontage on the course will get $75. This was agreeable to 
the Elgin promoters and now the work of securing the signatures 
of the farmers is going on. It is expected that some time this” 
week a contract between the Chicago Motor Club and the Elgin 
Automobile Road Racing Association will be signed. 





Intercounty Roads Favored in Ohio 


Cotumsus, O., March 27—If chances look good, according to 
a statement by former Senator Alsdorf, a bill will be introduced 
in the Legislature providing for a State levy for the benefit of 
intercounty highways. A direct State levy is favored over a 
bond issue. “If Ohio is to enter on an era of road building,” 
said he, “it must not be by building two or three miles of roud 
each year. We must start in earnest.” 


He advocated the intercounty system, to which county roads, 
he said, could be made auxiliary. 





Fig. 7—A fairly good road five miles south of Las Vegas 





Fig. 8—Marking of the old Santa Fé trail supplemented by markers that 
were put up last year 














Flanders ‘‘20’’ in Motion Pictures 


Showing by 10,000 feet of moving-picture films the processes 
by which raw material is converted into Flanders “20” cars, a 
party of factory officials of the E-M-F Company imparted an 
object lesson to its representatives in this territory on Monday. 

About eighty towns and cities were represented by nearly 
twice that number of agents and salesmen. The object lesson 
began in the morning when the visitors and a number of guests 
were loaded into motor buses and taken through the: city to 
Fort George Hill, where a Flanders car was demonstrated. 

This car is shipped around the circuit with the factory officers 
and is used in making all tests for the benefit of the agents. The 
performance of the car on the hill was pleasing to the observers 
and shortly after noon the buses returned to the heart of the 
city, where luncheon was served at the Hotel Marie Antoinette. 

After luncheon there were a few brief speeches by Manager 
C. F. Redden, of the Studebaker Company, who acted as toast- 
master; Paul Smith, assistant general sales manager; Bob Davis, 
“of Munsey’s Magazine, and James C. Heaslet, who designed the 
Flanders car. 

Then followed the feature of the entertainment when seven 
reels of picture films were run through a machine showing the 
various steps taken at the factory in manufacturing the Flanders. 
Mr. Heaslet described the pictures as they were shown. 

The full list of agencies represented at the demonstration 
and luncheon included the following: 

Long Island—Brooklyn, Carpenter Motor-Vehicle Company ; 
Bay Shore, C. V. Searing & Company; Patchogue, J. Henry 
Wolf; East Hampton, Easthampton Auto Station; Flushing, 
Queensboro Garage (Jockers & Stack); Far Rockaway, Far 
Rockaway Garage (Mott & Smith); Glen Cove, S. J. Seaman, 
Jr.; Huntington, Walter H. Flessel; Hicksville, Carl J. Karlson; 
Jamaica, Morris’ Auto Garage; Oyster Bay, Blue Rubbon Garage 
& Repair Company; Patchogue, C. V. Searing; Port Washington, 
Hyde & Hults; Port Jefferson, A. N. Randall; Rockville Centre, 
Veit & Remsen; Riverhead, John H. Hagen; West Hampton 
Beach, Graphic Cycle & Automobile Works. 

New York State—Amsterdam, Van B. Wheaton; Albany, C. 
F. Weeber Mfg. Works; Croton-on-Hudson, William H. Ash; 
Catskill, Catskill Automobile Company; Fort Plain, Rebell’s 
Garage; Glens Falls, Glens Falls Automobile Company; Glovers- 
ville, J. August Schmitt; Kingston, Forsyth & Davis; Mount 
Vernon, Mount Vernon Motor Car Company; Margaretville, 
Sanford Automobile Company; Middletown, Empire Garage 
Company; Malone, Eldredge & Mason; Mount Kisco, Mount 
Kisco Automobile Company; Newburgh, Bellinger’s Garage; 
Nyack, Nyack Auto Garage; Peru, Clough Brothers; Port Jer- 
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A group of the E-M-F agents taken in front of the Marie Antoinette. 
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PRESIDENT FLANDERS, OF THE E-M-F COMPANY 


From left to right, top row: William Soule, racing driver; Harry Cunningham, 
‘ Booth, production 


Frank Shaw, manager traffic department. Lower row: 


vis, Gordon Sporting Goods Company; Poughkeepsie, Ryder 
Motor Company; Roscoe, Roscoe Hardware Company; Stony 
Point, Blume & Keesler; Schenectady, L. C. Meeker; Tuxedo 
Park, W. M. Weygant; Troy, Martin Payne Sulky Company; 
White Plains, White Plains Garage Company; Yonkers, Yonkers 
Auto Station. 

Staten Island, (N. Y.)—Stapleton, Louis Blume; Tottenville, 
W. T. Abbott. 

Connecticut—Bridgeport, The Elm Auto Company; Danbury, 
Fillow Auto Company; Greenwich, A. N. Kemble; Hartford, 
Palace Automobile Station Company, Inc.; Middletown, F. L. 
Caulkins Garage; Norwalk, Norwalk Consolidated Auto Com- 
pany; New Canaan, Johnson Carriage Company; New Haven, 
Reichert Automobile Company, Inc., Shelton, Shelton Garage; 
Stamford, Bell Brothers’ Garage; Southport, Buckley’s Auto 
Station; Waterbury, Youman’s Garage. 

New Jersey—Asbury Park, Zacharias Garage Company; Butler, 
C. G. Wilson; Belvidere, Frank M. Bair; Dayton, Charles R. 
Wines; Elizabeth, Walter E. Camping; Freehold, H. D. Hance; 
Flemington, John D. Lawshe; Hackensack, Bacon’s Garage Com- 
pany; Morristown, F. A. Trowbridge Company; Long Branch, 
Cooper & Tomasky; New Bruswick, S-A-M Garage; Newton, 
A. B. Hoyt; Plainfield, Andrew C. Thompson Automobile Com- 
pany; Perth Amboy, Parker House Garage Company; Passaic, 
Geo. DeW. Brown; Paterson, O. Peterson (The Broadway 
Garage) ; Ridgefield Park, S-F Garage; Rahway, Terrill Broth- 
ers; Saddle River, W. H. Packer; Som- 
eiville, J. C. Henry; Summit, E. F. An- 
derson; Tenafly, H. LeRoy Demarest; 
West Hoboken, Clinton Auto & Garage 
Company, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 23—Prominent 
officials of the company and dealers and 
agents to the number of 100 of the 
E-M-F and Flanders “20” from the dis- 
trict embracing eastern Pennsylvania, 
southern New Jersey, Delaware and 
Maryland assembled in convention at the 
Hotel Walton here on Tuesday. In- 
structions to distributers and the advan- 
tages accruing from the E-M-F Com- 
pany’s methods of manufacture formed 
the theme of the officers who made ad- 
dresses, and agents were further en- 
lightened as to the construction of the 
various stages of the company’s product 
by moving pictures. Preceding the pic- 
tures a dinner was given in the hotel’s 
banquet hall. 
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AND THE MEMBERS OF HIS OFFICIAL FAMILY 
consulting engineer; F. H. Smith, sales manager; Paul Smith, assistant sales manager; 
manager; Walter E. Flanders, pres.; Leroy Pelletier; J. G. Heaslet, designer. 


Service Building for Kissel-Kar 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 27.—The contract for the new 
Kissel building in Minneapolis, at Thirteenth street and Hennepin 
avenue, was awarded last week and work will begin on the 
structure soon. It will be 71 by 184 feet in dimensions and will 
be two stories high with basement. Manager Hughes expects 
that the building will be ready for occupancy by July 1. 

The showroom will be 71 by 60 feet, with the entire front 
of solid glass. The front of the building, according to specifica- 
tions, will be rather ornate in design. Mill construction will be 
used throughout. 

When the new structure is ready for use it will be devoted 
entirely to the use of Kissel-Kar owners. Machinery and repair 
shop will be installed for the making of repairs to cars of this 
make owned in Minneapolis. 





New Company Ready to Start 


BowLinc Green, On10, March 27—The Bowling Green Motor 
Car Company has organized and already work has begun on the 
factory buildings, the office being fixed up for early occupancy. 
General manager S. F. Sawyer has been in Cincinnati, Cleveland 
and Peru, Ind., buying machinery. 

The officers of the company are: J. B. Wilson, president; S. 
F. Sawyer, vice-president and general manager T. J. Miller, sec- 
retary; J. W. Underwood, treasurer; executive board, S. F. 
Sawyer, F. C. Moore and J. B. Wilson. 
The directors are S. F. Sawyer, A. C. 
McDonald, F. Lee Roush, C. B. Kurtz, 
B. A. Gramm, J. B. Wilson, T. J. Miller, 
F. C. Moore and J. W. Underwood. 


To Find Contest Rules 


Pending the publication by the A. A. A. 
of the contest rules to govern racing, re- 
liability tests and hillclimbs, the Con- 
test Board of that organization is using 
the two issues of THe AUTOMOBILE in 
which the rules were fully and exclu- 
sively published to supply the demands 
of those interested in contest matters. 

Knowing that the publication of the 
rules in book form would take time, 
Tue AvtomosiLe foresaw that there 
would be an early demand for the official 
rules and on March 2 and March 23 the 
complete text was carried. The booklet 
may be ready for distribution in a little 
over a week’s time. 
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Trade Activities at Detroit 


Detroit, Micu., March 27—As a result of a deal closed the 
past week, whereby the Cadillac Motor Car Co. acquires the 
Detroit plant of the Monroe Body Co., of Detroit and Pontiac, 
the former company is now manufacturing practically every part 
of its car. The body plant is located at Fort and Twenty-fourth 
streets, and employs 450 men. It will continue running full 
time, turning out 75 bodies per day. R. F. Monroe, of Pontiac, 
will continue to act as manager for another year at least. The 
new arrangement enables the Cadillac Co. to control the pro- 
duction of its cars from the purchase of the raw materials to 
the finishing of the body. The terms of the purchase were not 
made known. 

Several new corporations, organized for the manufacture of 
motor cars or parts, have come to light during the past few days. 
The Wayne Motor Co. has filed articles of incorporation with 
the Secretary of State. The capital stock is $30,000 and the in- 
corporators are Alpheus Collins, Detroit; George W. Woods, 
Walter H. Woods and Andrew Hunter, all of Ann Arbor. The 
Michigan Steering Wheel Co. has been organized with a capital 
of $7,000 and will manufacture solid-bent steering wheels at 
274-278 Wight street, employing 35 men. The principal stock- 
holders, all Detroit men, are: Titus L. Denk, Ward B. Asbury, 
Hugo I. Denk, Eugene A. Bresler and John Elliott. The Com- 
merce Motor Car Co., of Detroit, has established a Canadian 
connection with the Watson Carriage Co., Ltd., of Ottawa. The 
latter concern will build and market the Commerce delivery car 
in the dominion. The negotiations for this arrangement were 
carried on through W. H. C. Burnett, of this city. 

The E-M-F plant No. 3, where the Flanders “20” is made, 
took on 100 additional machinists this morning and is increasing 
its activities all along the line. Automobile builders at Flint, 
want a large number of experienced painters at once. The 
Chalmers Motor Co. is putting on additional j. and 1. operators, 
transmission assemblers, inspectors, drill press hands and truck- 
men. Dodge Bros. are advertising for lathe, bench and drill 
press hands for both day and night work in their mammoth 
new plant in the northeast end of the town. The McCord Manu- 
facturing Co. needs radiator repair men and testers and body- 
makers are wanted by the C. R. Wilson Body Co. 





Fire’s Work Short Lived 


CLEVELAND, March 27—Though it is only a little more than two 
months since the plant of the GabHél Horn Company, Cleveland, 
was destroyed by fire, the new plant has been completed and is 
now in operation. 





How the dealers looked while witnessing the unique motion picture show after luncheon, 
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Pittsburg Show Registers Success 


ITTSBURG, PA., March 27—The fifth annual show 
of the Automobile Dealers’ Association of Pittsburg 
opened at Duquesne Garden Saturday night. In at- 
tendance, number of exhibits and beauty of displays, 
the show far excels any other show put on by the 

Association in this city. 

More money has been spent this year than ever before, and 
it has been spent in a way which makes every dollar invested 
show to the best advantage. The immense festoons of bunting 
were illuminated by thousands of electric lights set in immense 
circles in the ceiling and forming a score of brilliant arches over 
the two main aisles of the Garden. The mural effects on the 
walls were entirely new and to the lovers of art formed one 
of the most interesting features. 

More than $500,000 worth of domestic and foreign cars are 
on exhibition. The accessory exhibits, larger in number than 
ever before, are arranged entirely around the balcony and are 
easily reached by four broad stairways brilliantly lighted and 
set with palms and ferns. A profusion of flowers ornaments 
the entire Garden. The music for the entire week will be fur- 
nished by Carl Bernthaler, director, and an orchestra composed 
of former artists from the Pittsburg Orchestra. 

The show is distinctively a pleasure vehicle exhibit. Nothing 
but a few motor boats interrupt the interest in the splendid dis- 
play of high-class cars. While the cars are high class they are 
not all high priced, for every style car from a $450 runabout to 
a $5,000 touring machine is on exhibition. The most striking 
feature of the first two evenings of the show was the large 
proportion of out-of-town visitors, numbering dozens of the 
leading automobile dealers in Western Pennsylvania, Eastern 
Ohio and West Virginia. Advices received from these towns 
indicate that many of them are going to send a full delegation 
of dealers and salesmen later in the week to study the modern 
automobile business as exemplified in Duquesne Garden. 

Especially interesting to these dealers will be the number 
and variety of the strictly new models, many of which have 
never been seen outside of large cities in this territory. It is 
also evident from railroad reports that a small army of pros- 
pective buyers is going to be on the ground this week from these 
out-of-town points to view for purposes of selection the array 
of 1911 machines. 

The Duquesne Garden show tells more plainly than any story 
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Kline Kar Hospital Ambulance, which is the latest effort from this well-known 
of the Model 6-50, six-cylinder, with a wheelbase of 124 inches, using 36-inch wheels. 


use in St. Louis, Mo. 


the progress which has been made in the sale and use of 
automobiles in Pittsburg since 1907. At that time it was 
thought almost impossible to get up an automobile show. This 
year two shows have competed for the attendance and atten- 
tion of the thousands of automobile lovers in Tri-State 
territory. 

Local dealers at the show report several interesting features. 
One of the 1911 demands, so far as greater Pittsburg is con- 
cerned, is distinctly for medium priced cars. This explains 
why the second-hand dealers have been doing such an enormous 
business this year. The out-of-town buyers especially are calling 
for cars costing from $1,500 up and their interest in this ex- 
hibition proved them to be probable purchasers in the near 
future. The heavy touring car is also in good demand with 
well-to-do buyers and these cars have come to stay in Pitts- 
burg because of their success in taking the heavy grades and 
bad roads that have made this section a stumbling block to many 
automobile manufacturers. The electric vehicles called forth a 
large amount of favorable comment and it is safe to say that 
they are seen more on Pittsburg streets now than in any pre- 
vious year. 

The commercial truck exhibit is being held in reserve for 
next week, when there will be shown the finest lot of commer- 
cial trucks ever put on show in Pittsburg. A few well-known 
trucks are on exhibition this week and the interest taken in 
these by manufacturers proves that next week’s commercial show 
is going to be a hummer. 

The officers and members of the Automobile Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Pittsburg, under whose auspices the Duquesne Garden 
Show is being put on, are as follows: President, W. N. Murray, 
of the Standard Automobile Co.; vice-president, Frank D. Saupp, 
of the Hiland Automobile Co.; treasurer, G. P. Moore, of the 
Keystone Automobile Co.; secretary and also chairman of the 
show committee, R. P. McCurdy, of the McCurdy-May Co. The 
other members of the show committee are: A. X. Phelan, W. 
W. Bennett, of the W. W. Bennett Motor Car Co.; O. E. Vestal, 
of the Vestal Motor Car Co., and E. C. McCurdy. The other 
members of the Automobile Dealers’ Association are: M. J. 
Myers, Herman H. May, L. C. Myers, R. H. Williams, Frank 
C. Kunkel, Tom Dunn, H. N. Munhall, W. L. Poffinberger, I. 
Guy Davis, W. J. Thubron, W. F. Reynolds and Charles F. 
McLaughlin. The complete list of the exhibitors at the show is as 


follows: 
AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 
Acme Motor Car Company (S. G. v.), 
Pittsburg. 
Arlington Motor Car Company (Jackson), 
Pittsburg. 


Anderson Auto Company (Atlas), Pittsburg. 
Baker Electric Company (Baker Electric), 


Pittsburg. ; 

Becker, A. J,., (Willoughby 
bodies), Pittsburg. 

Buick Motor /——— (Buick), Pittsburg. 

Bennett, W. W., Motor Car Company (Pope- 
Hartford), Pittsburg. 

Bennett, ‘W. - Motor Car 
(Marion-Flyer), Pittsburg. 

East End Auto Company (Waverley Elec- 


tric), Pittsburg. 
East End Auto Company (Paterson ‘“30’’), 


Company 


Company 


rigeer. 2 ; 
» Franklin Auto Company (Franklin), Pitts- 
urg. 

a L., Sons Company (Automobile 


bodies), eo-y.- 
Hiland Auto Company (Peerless), Pittsburg. 
Hiland Auto Company (Hupp-Yeats), Pitts- 


onek. } 
iland Auto Company (R. & L, Electrics), 
Pittsburg. 

Keystone Auto Company (Stoddard-Dayton), 
Pittsburg. 

Keystone Auto Company (Marmon), Pitts- 
burg. 
. Pittsburg Interstate Company (Krit), Pitts- 
urg. 

Manchester Garage (Chicago- 
Staver), Pittsburg. f 

Michigan Motor Company (Michigan), Pitts 
burg. 


Company 
This car is 
The car is for 


lant. 
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Premier Sales Company (Mercer), Pittsburg. 


THE 


Pullman Motor Company (Pullman), Pittsburg. 


Michigan Motor Company (Cadillac), Pittsburg. 


McCurdy-May Company (Pierce-Arrow), Pittsburg. 


McAlister Bros. Motor C 
W. Murray Car (Owen) 


Pittsburg. 
Phelan, A. X. (Lozier), 


Pittsburg. 


Pioneer Motor Car Company (Locomobile), Pittsburg. 
Pioneer Motor Car Company (Hudson), Pittsburg. 
Pennwood Motor Car Company (Empire “30”), Pittsburg. 
Pittsburg Interstate Company (Interstate), Pittsburg. 
Pittsburg Chalmers Company (Chalmers), Pittsburg. 


uinby, J. M. 
uinby, J. M. & Co. (Simplex), Pittsburg. 
tandard Auto Company (Packard), Pittsburg. 
Stearns, F. B. Company (Stearns), Pittsburg. 
Thompson, E. J. Compan 
United Motor Pittsburg Company 


Maxwell) 
United Motor Pittsburg Company (Columbia 


Electric) . 


& Co. (Automobile bodies), Pittsburg. 


Pittsbur 


Vestal Motor Car Company (Stevens-Duryea), Pittsburg. 


Elmore Motor Car Company 


Imore), Pittsburg. 


E 
Winton Motor Car Company Winton), Pittsburg. 


White Company (The) 
White Company (The) ( L 
Premier Sales Company (Premier), Pittsburg. 
Premier Sales Company (Reo), Pittsburg. 
Hupmobile, Corbin, Ohio; 
Pittsburg agency. 


nite Steamer), Pittsburg. 
hite Gasoline), Pittsburg. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 


Automobile, The, New York, N. Y 
Atlantic Refining Company 


(oils and greases), 


Pittsburg. 


Auto Trading Company (second-hand cars), Pittsburg. 
Air-Tight Steel Tank Company (tanks and cylinders for storage), Pitts- 


burg. 
4Etna Insurance (auto insurance), Pittsburg. 
Atlas Chain Company (tires), Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Automobile Journal (auto journal), Pittsburg. 
Auto Accessories Company (auto accessories), 
Banker Wind Shield Compan 
Bratton, W. G. (wind shields), Pittsburg. 


C. D. & P. Tele 


a one Company (Be 
Doubleday-Hill i 


(wind shields), 


Pittsburg. 
Pittsburg. 


Clayton Air ome aay | Company (pues s), Pittsburg. 
1 telephone), Pittsburg. 
tlectric Company (batteries, motors, etc.), Pittsburg. 


ar Company (Westcott), Pittsburg. 


(Automobile bodies), Pittsburg. 


Duquesne Auto Parts Company (wind shields), Pittsburg. 
Electric Auto Horn Company (electric horns), Pittsburg. 


Eyler & Henry (auto insurance), Pittsbur 


entje Shock Absorbers (shock sheseboseh, Pittsburg. 
Hydraulic Oil Storage Company (storage systems), Pittsburg. 
Hoffecker Sete (speedometers), Pittsburg. 


Haymaker, 


Co. (auto dictionaries), Pittsburg. 


International Pump Company (pumps), Pittsburg. 
Inland Lakes Boat Company (motor boats), Lake Geneva, Wis. 


ohns-Manville, H. W 
Motor (auto journal), New York, N. Y. 
Keystone Lubricating Company (oils and 
Liberty Auto Tire and Supply Company 
Meyer Bros. (auto novelties), New York, N. Y. 
Motor Age (auto journal), Chicago, Ill. 
Mutual 


Pope Boat Company (motor boats), Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Petroleum Products ag | (oils, greases and soaps), St. Joseph, Mich. 
e 


Pneumatic Tubeless Tire Fi 


ompany (J. M. linolite), Pittsburg. 
ent-Bell Company (auto ~~ % i eee 


Bittsburg. 


g 
Clark and Abbott, Detroit, each of which has 


reases), Philadelphia. 
auto accessories), Pittsburg. 


ind Shield Manufacturing Company (wind shields), Pittsburg. 


Oakmont Motor Boat Company (motor boats), Oakmont, Pa. 


r (tubeless tire filler), Pittsburg. 


Pittsburg Auto Lamp Repair Company (radiators, lamps, etc.), Pittsburg. 
Pittsburg Auto Equipment Company (auto accessories), Pittsburg. 
Pittsburg Cinch Tire Repair Co. (auto tire repairs), Pittsburg. 


Pannier Bros. Stamp 
Racin 


ompany (auto stamps), Pittsburg. 
Boat Manufacturing Company (motor boats), Muskegon, Mich. 


Shell Lake Boat Company (Motor boats), Shell Lake, Wis. 
Stephenson W. (auto insurance), Pittsburg. 
Standard (auto accessories), Pittsburg. 


Automobile Compan 
Sharp Spark Plug Company (s 
Truscott Boat Manufacturing 
Union Wind Shield 
Woodwell, Jos., Company (auto accessories), 
Pittsburg. 

Wayne Oil Tank and Pump Company (oil 
tanks and pumps), Pittsburg. 

Winterton Manufacturing Company (wind 
shields), ea, 

Waverly Oi] Works (oils), Pittsburg. 

Mascot Pump Company, Pittsburg. 

Pittsburg Leader, ittsburg. 

Leader Manufacturing Company, Cleveland. 

Chamberlain-Desoloo Company, Pittsburg. 

Cleaning Device Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburg. 

Griffin Vulcanizing Company, Pittsburg. 


MOTOR TRUCKS 


Buick Motor Car Company. 

Franklin Automobile Company, 5926 Baum 
Street, Pittsburg, Pa. Franklin one-ton trucks, 
stake platform, one express body, one ambu- 
lance, one 1,000-pound delivery wagon, one 
taxicab. 

Pennsylvania Motor Car Company, 916 Bo- 


qguet Street, North Side, Pittsburg, Pa. Lyons 
one-ton trucks. 

Standard Automobile Company, Grant 
Boulevard, Pittsburg, Pa. Packard three-ton 


fire truck, three-ton chassis, chemical tanks, 
etc.; three-ton service truck, three-ton service 
truck (chassis), 1%4-ton truck, Packard ambu- 
lance, quick delivery, fire squad wagon, police 
patrol. 

McCurdy-May Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
trucks, 

Rapid Motor Truck Company. Rapid one- 
ton truck, two-ton truck, three-ton truc 

United Motor (Pittsburg) Company. Samp- 
son one-half ton, one-ton, twe-ton, three-ton, 
four-ton and five-ton vehicles. 


t Grant Boulevard, 
Pierce-Arrow, Pierce five-ton 


ark plugs), Cleveland, Ohio. 
ompany (motor boats), St. Joseph, Mo. 
and Top Company (wind shields), Pittsburg. 
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Watertown Gives Lively Show 


Syracuse, N. Y., March 27—Encouraged by the success of 
the automobile show held here under the auspices of the 
Automobile Club of Syracuse, the Watertown Automobile Asso- 
ciation held one this week; and the live organization of the 
little city seventy miles north of here scored a most satisfactory 
success, both in point of sales made and business done. 

The show opened on Wednesday and ran four days, being 
held at the State Armory. 

In many of the garages about the city individual exhibits were 
made of cars which could not be accommodated in the Armory. 
The Armory exhibit represented a value of $75,000. 

The Babcock Company, formerly maker of carriages exclu- 
sively, is now manufacturing automobiles, so there was a Water- 
town-made exhibit of six cars, ranging from a delivery truck 
to a $4,000 limousine. The Babcock exhibit totaled $16,500 in 
price. 

The Watertown Auto Supply Company also had a fine exhibit, 
aggregating $19,000 in value. 

A feature of one exhibit was a car owned by Dr. George 
Parker, which was run all last season at a total expenditure of 
75 cents for repairs, this item due to a punctured tire. 

Other exhibits were by the Standard Oil Company, People’s 
Oil Company, Hyde Steel Boat firm, Central City Supply Com- 
pany and others. A feature was an exhibit of small aeroplanes 
made by Y. M. C. A. boys. The decorations were very pleasing. 

Delegations from Canton, Ogdensburg, Syracuse and many 
other central and northern New York points attended the ex- 
hibition, which closed with a big attendance record and a success 
in every way. There was a large sale of cars. 

So successful has been the initial show that it is the intention 
of the association to make it an annual feature. 





: Hood Goes to Metzger Company 


Detroit, Micu., March 28—The Metzger Motor Car Company 
z#nnounces the appointment to-day of Wallace C. Hood as sales 
manager, Mr. Hood resigning as sales manager of the Chalmers 
Motor Company to accept this position. He has been connected 
with the automobile industry for twelve years. He will assume 
charge of the sales department at once. This is the latest devel- 
opment of the Metzger company’s policy to build up a complete 
expert organization for the manufacturing and marketing of the 
Everitt thirty. 
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been place 
system, 
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HOFFECKER SPEEDOMETER 


The principle on which this speedometer 
works is that of centrifugal force, having 
a perfectly balanced governor with all 
main bearings running in high-test steel 
balls. The shafts are case-hardened and 
ground to size. Fig. 1 illustrates two 
styles of speedometer of this make, also 
the connection on the end of the flexible 
shaft and C the bracket designed to fit 
any car. Each instrument is hand cali- 
brated for each speed, as the dial in B 
shows. The connection D is solid with 
the end of the shaft, and is in the form 
of a key. The registering hand runs steady 
at all speeds, and incorporated in Model B 


The gasoline is sucked up from the float 
chamber, the lower end of the valve stem 
extending into the gasoline and the regulat- 
ing pin P extending into it. This pin is 
tapered, and consequently the higher the 
air valve lifts the larger will be the aper- 
ture for the gasoline to pass. The valve 
is prevented from jumping by the dash pot 
effect of the gasoline at the lower end of 
the stem. Air is supplied to the combining 
tube S by drilled holes T U. 





LIGHTING THE HEADLIGHTS FROM THE DASH 
The “Flash” Auto Lighter system for 
automatically lighting acetylene headlights 
on an automobile from the driver’s seat 
(Fig. 3) comprises es- 
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sentially three parts, viz., 
a controller, an induc- 
tion coil and a pair of 
special burners. The 
controller is secured to 
the dash of the vehicle, 
and presents a single 
lever for operating. A 
single turn of this lever 
to the left starts the 
sparking at the burners 








Fig. 1.—Hoffecker speedometers together with universal bracket carry- 
ing the pinion and cable connection with key pressed solid with the 


shaft. 


there is a mileage recorder. The instru- 
ment is made in several different models 
by the Hoffecker Co., Motor Mart, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





STEWART PRECISION CARBURETER 


The carbureter here shown is manufac- 
tured by the Alfred C. Stewart Machine 
Works, 1008 Santee street, Los Angeles, 
Cal. Referring to Fig. 2, the cross-section 
view shows the parts, including the butterfly 
throttle C. The body A is water-jacketed 
at B, and the gasoline enters the float 
chamber K through the needle valve N 
which is operated by the float L. The air 
valve E shown in the illustration in the 
middle of its stroke is perfectly free to 
slide up and down, and would rest nor- 
mally on its seat, entirely closing the air 
passage J. The air valve is lifted from its 
seat by the suction of the motor high 
enough to allow the air to pass, but its 
own weight will prevent it lifting higher. 


and also admits the gas 
to the spark gaps, the 
completion of this turn 
leaving the lamps lighted and the sparking 
stopped. Both lamps are lighted at the 
same instant, and the whole operation is 
instantaneous, simple and automatic as 
described. A single turn in the reverse 
direction extinguishes the lights. The 
burners are provided with sparking points 
rigidly clamped in position directly over 
the gas vents. The coil is of the or- 
dinary single unit type, finished in ma- 
hogany and brass, and thoroughly guar- 
anteed; the manufacturers insist upon the 
use of a special four-terminal coil in or- 
der that the lighting system may be en- 
tirely independent of the engine ignition 
circuit. A simple wiring plan is provided, 
requiring no electrical or mechanical skill 
for attaching the device, and all piping and 
attachments necessary are furnished packed 
with the outfit. The apparatus may be 
connected with anv source of current ex- 
cept a magneto. This fitting permits the 
driver to extinguish his headlights when 
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Fig. 2.—Sectional view of the Stewart carbure- 
ter, showing the flow of air and gas by the arrows. 


passing through towns, or when passing a 
restive horse, without descending from his 
seat, and is manufactured by the Motor 
Specialties Company, Motor Mart, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





WEBSTER GASOLINE GAUGE 

The principle on which the Webster 
gauge works is shown at 3, in Fig. 4. A 
hole is cut in the tank with the instrument 
shown, the gauge inserted, and the dial 
attached in the manner shown at 5. At- 
tached to the end of the rod carrying the 
ball is a pinion that engages with a vertical 





Battery 
Connection 














Fig. 3.—Flash Auto Lighter fitted to the dash- 
board, showing the connections and operating 
handle. 
shaft on which there is also a pinion. 
When the gasoline is filled into the tank 
the ball rises and causes the pinion to 
rotate the needle to the calibrated position 
on the dial. The fitting is manufactured 
by the Randall-Faichney Company, Boston, 
Mass. 








Cutter 








e 4. 
Locating Inserting “clamp collar” 








: 5. 
“Clamp collar” inside of tank is 
shown by dotted lines 








Webster Gasoline Gauge 





Fig: 4..-—Showing ‘the stages of fitting a Webster gasoline gauge to the tank and the ball system operating a pinion on the end of the shaft. 








